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rtant decisions 


by Executive Council 


Death to “Spastics News”! 


Spastics News, the name of The Society’s newspaper for the last 
25 years is to be changed. From the March issue it will be called 


Disability Now. . 


The decision was taken by The Executive Council at its meet- 
ing on 31 January in recognition that the word “spastic” is an 
outdated and inappropriate description of people who have 
cerebral palsy, and that the newspaper now covers subjects of 


interest to all disabled people. 


_It was also decided to increase the number of pages and to 
give space for news from local groups. 


There will be a drive to in- 
‘crease circulation of the news- 
paper outside The Society and 
overseas. The Executive Council 
has noted that further decisions 
may have to be taken about the 
future role of the newspaper. 
_ The’ Executive ~- Council 
accepted the proposal put for- 
ward by the director, Sir John 
Cox, that a second film should be 
made about The Society. The 
estimated cost is £84,000. It will 
concentrate on the views of 
people. living in residential 
centres. Chris Davies, Chairman 
of Interface Productions, will be 
invited to make the film sup- 
ported by Nigel Evans, producer 
of A Shift of Emphasis. 

Two new advisory commit- 
tees are to be established, a 
Social Services Committee and a 
Marketing and  Fund-raising 
Committee. - 

The Council approved two 
statements about training policy 
and proposals for action. 

“1. Subject to compliance with 
The Society’s objectives, train- 
ing resources will be made 
available 

i) in those subjects and skills in 
which The Society has greater 
knowledge and experience than 
have other organisations, or 

ii) where The Society is able to 
provide training of the necessary 
standard at a comparable cost 
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with that of other organisations, or 
iii) where The Society is able to 
provide training of the necessary 
standard which is not being met 
by other organisations. 

“It is also the policy of The 
Spastics Society that the use of 
training resources should. be 
charged out at rates which cover 
the cost of their provision. 

“2. It is the policy of The Spastics 
Society to develop and imple- 
ment training programmes for 
its employees 

i) where these are necessary for 
the employee to meet the needs 
of their jobs, or 

ii) where these are necessary to 
prepare employees for planned 
promotion or other job changes 
within The Society, or 

iii) as part of planned career de- 
velopment programmes.” 

Subject to agreed support 
grants, Castle Priory College will 
be expected to break even by 
making economic charges to all 
students. 

“The Personnel Department 
will have overall responsibility 
for developing training program- 
mes for Society employees while 
the Principal will be responsible 
for carrying them out supported 
by Personnel. A working party is 
to be set up. 

Two new training officers will 
be responsible for staff training... 

Continued on page 6 


Richard McCallum, assisted by Mrs Dorothy Bryan, at work on 


Valerie Lang’s teeth. 


Jack Blake 


A gap to be filled 


by Mary Wilkinson 

Last month the London Region 
of The Spastics Society voted 
£7,000 towards a mobile dental 
clinic for handicapped adults 
and children. 

For Richard McCallum, a 
young Australian who is Senior 
Dental Officer of the Blooms- 
bury District Health Authority 
“with special responsibility 
for the handicapped”, it pro- 
vided some much needed fuel 
for his campaign to improve 
services. 

Appointed three years ago as 
“coordinator” — “There was no 
one to coordinate with so I’ve 
taken it all on myself’ — he set 
out to improve the standard of 
care for handicapped children in 
his district. 

Satisfied that this has now 
been achieved, and that the 
work of dental health education 
can be left to his team, he is turn- 
ing his attention to an un- 
touched area of need — elderly 
and handicapped adults. He sees 
them at his clinic or he will visit 
them at home. 

The mobile clinic would allow 
him to carry his services around 
the community. “I could go to 
see schools en bloc rather than a 
few children at a time through- 
out the year, and after the chil- 
dren go home I could see adults. 
The van would be equipped as a 
complete surgery with a hoist 
for wheelchair patients.” 

His aims do not stop there. “I 
see community dental care as 
the main area of development 
and my role expanding to in- 
volve more dental practitioners 


in working with handicapped 


people and treating them as part 
of the family.” 

All this is a far cry from the 
reality of many health districts 
and the experiences of handi- 
capped and elderly people. 


Take, for example, Valerie 
Lang, a member of the Executive 
Council of The Society, who is 
now thankful to be one of 
Richard’s patients. 

She thought she had found a 
safe refuge at University College 
Dental Hospital. But when she 
did not receive a 6-month remin- 
der, and rang the hospital just be- 
fore Christmas, she was told, 
“The professor has retired so we 
closed the clinic.” 

Apparently, this is not so un- 
usual. London Hospital, like 
UCH, built a reputation for treat- 
ing handicapped people on the 
work of an enthusiastic profes- 
sor. Once they retire, the service 
is liable to fall apart. 

Ten years ago, Valerie went to 
a dentist in a large city practice 
complaining of toothache. “The 


young man turned ashen when: 


he saw me, and after a cursory 
inspection said there was no- 
thing wrong except that my 
gums were receding.” 

He said the same thing at the 
next three check-ups. 

After two years he left, and a 


woman dentist found that 
Valerie needed a number of 
fillings. 


“T think that a great many den- 
tists are so put off by the fact that 
people with cerebral palsy 
move, that they won't even tack- 
le the problem,” she says. “Once 
you find someone with confi- 
dence, he can get on, and it’s a 
great relief not to have to keep 
apologising.” 

The situation is even more 
complicated for someone in a 
wheelchair. 

A few months ago Doreen 
Scott, Chairman of the Islington 
Disablement Association, had se- 
vere toothache. She tried in vain 
to find a dentist who was access- 

Continued on page 8 


Just 2142p, 
Mr Lawson 


The Society’s pre-budget sub- 
mission this year concentrates 
on one measure, an increase in 
Maternity Grant at the expense 
of smokers. 

In a letter sent on 8 February, 
Sir John Cox asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to con- 
sider increasing tobacco duty by 
22 pence. 

The revenue from this, esti- 
mated by the Treasury at £75 
million, could be used to restore 
the Maternity Grant to its 1949 
value — that is, £120 instead 
of £25. 

Although The Society believes 
all maternity benefits are in- 
adequate, the Maternity Grant 
was chosen as a first objective 
because it is the only non- 
contributory benefit, and there- 
fore accessible to all pregnant 


women. 


For many years The Society 
has campaigned for measures 
which will reduce handicap and 
death in new babies. 

The connection between 
smoking and a low birthweight 
has been confirmed. Studies 
have also demonstrated that 
smoking increases the risk of 
death and contributes to 
handicap. 

The Society sees the budget as 
an opportunity for Mr Lawson to 
announce a coordinated policy 
to discourage smoking. 


Hope for VAC 


The Department of Health and 
Social Security is having second 
thoughts. about a decision to 
withdraw its grant from The 
Society’s Visiting Aids Centre. 
After a meeting on 18 January 
with John |. Belcher, Tony 
Newton, MP, Minister for the 
Disabled, agreed to reconsider. 
The Visiting Aids Centre is the 
only mobile unit of its kind in the 


country. It offers a comprehen- 


sive information service, an ex- 
hibition of aids, the opportunity 
for people to test equipment and 
to obtain help and advice from 
an occupational therapist who 
specialises in disability. Since 
1977 it has received an annual 
grant from the DHSS which is 
now £48,000 a year. 

Without the grant it is unlikely 
that the VAC could continue. 
[For what life is like “on the 
road ”, See page 7. 
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THE DIRECTOR 


Team spirit 


How dangerous first impressions 
can be, and normally I would not 
put my head on the block and 
voice any. However, in the few 
weeks that I have been involved 
with The Society, I have found 
more use of the term “we” and 
“they” than at any time or in any 
job I have had in the last twenty 
years. 

“We” and “they” have been 
used by those with disability 
talking about those without dis- 
ability and vice versa; by paid 
staff talking about volunteers; by 
volunteers talking about paid 


staff; by juniors talking about — 


seniors. In fact, across the spec- 
trum of OUR world. 

As a member of the Industrial 
Society and as a manager, I have 
always been intensely conscious 
that we start getting into trouble 
when we talk about “we” and 

“they”. I think we stand in less 
danger when we are, as Drake 
put it, “of one company”. 

In my view, unity comes from 
trust, confidence and com- 
munication. 

As a rugby playing man, I offer 
you a simile: The Society appears 
like the team with fifteen superb 
individual players who don’t al- 
-ways win for the sad reason that 
they are not playing as a team. 

At Park Crescent, the direc- 
tors have been working hard to 
produce a list of objectives for 
1984. 

My objective is communica- 
tion, with the hope that “we” and 
“they” will be less used. We have 
started and, dare I say it, are mak- 
ing strides at Head Office. But I 
and the others need your help. 

One way to communicate is 
through Spastics News. (Why on 
earth is the paper called that?) 
Cerebral palsied people already 
write to or for the newspaper 
but I would like to see many 
more people doing so. 

If there is a real reason 
for holding back, like “They 
wouldn’t publish it” or “What's 
the use?” then try us and see. If it 
is, as I suspect, that you hide 
your light under a bushel, then 
please help us. 

Our aim is to increase the size 
of Spastics News by four pages, 
to have an independent Editor 
and to produce an independent 
paper rather than a staff news. 

By now I hope some of you 
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Jack Blake 


will have experienced another 
form of communication, the film, 
A Shift of Emphasis. 1 have said 
that I consider it a courageous 


-effort and that the organisers and 


participants should be congratu- 
lated. 

However, a second film is 
needed, and I am introducing 
the possibility to the Executive 
Council for their discussion. 

[hope it will be a film in which 
disabled people speak directly to 
other disabled people in residen- 
tial establishments. It would 
address itself to the achievement 
of maximum possible independ- 
ence and personal fulfilment of 
disabled people in the context of 
the controlled environment in 
which they live, and it would 
show that The Society is facing 
up to difficult issues which need 
to be acknowledged and dis- 
cussed. I would welcome your 
views. 

Recently, I spent a couple of 
days at Churchtown Farm. What 
a magnificent place it is, offering 
as much enjoyment in the winter 
as it does in the summer. Yet for 
four months of the year it is near- 
ly empty. Here again there is an 
opportunity for communication. 
I want to interest sponsors who 
will sponsor either a week or 
help with the transporting of 
groups — a major stumbling 
block. If you would like to go 
there, can you find a local firm 
willing to sponsor you? 

I have enjoyed my first month 
and met a number of you on my 
safaris and walk-abouts. 

To those I have yet to meet 
may I say, I enjoy discussion: I 
need your participation. I must 
be told about your worries, 
hopes, fears, wishes, in order 
that they can be dealt with. 
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Letters to the Editor’ 


Spastics News 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


Integration— 
mere rhetoric? 


Integration is not anew concept. 
The notion has been with The 
Spastics Society for at least a 
decade. 

In January 1973, the 2Ist 
anniversary of The Society, an 
editoral in Social Services 
announced that “Top priority in 
The Society’s future programme 
will be given to achieving maxi- 
mum integration of the handi- 
capped within the community.” 

This, the editoral went. on, 
would be helped by 
1. Building small adult house 
units near shops, cinemas and 
pubs to house no more than 25 
residents, most of them severely 
handicapped. 

2. Developing small hostels, 
usually converted from houses 
in residential areas to accommo- 
date no more than 15 residents 
who would come and go in the 
community as much as they 
please or as their handicaps per- 
mit. “The Society believes that 
very often spastics may well 
have no more in common with 
each other than their handicap 
and would prefer a more mixed 
community to live in.” 

3. Providing aids and services to 
allow more cp people to live at 
home. “The Society believes that 
this offers the chance of a more 
normal life and is also less expen- 
sive than institutional care.” 

4. Providing more homes for 
single handicapped people, mar- 
ried couples and families in able- 
bodied housing developments. 

To achieve that level of 
integration was going to require 
a tremendous input in terms of 
counselling. 

The Society has stated that it 
is, or should be, an innovator and 
a leader in the field. If this is not 
to become mere rhetoric, one 
feels that it should catch up with 
the initiative referred to in the 
article. 

A few weeks ago a social work- 
er wrote about the family of a 
student who has been involved 
with The Society for ten years, “I 
have had no contact with this 
family”. 

It seems there is a lot of catch- 
ing up to do. 

Peter L. Knight 
Cedar House, 
Dene Park, 
Shipbourne Road, 
Tonbridge, Kent 


Support 
withdrawn 


I have been a regular supporter 
of the work of The Spastics Soc- 
iety for many years and have 
responded to all your appeals. I 
regret, therefore, that I must 
now ask you to delete my name 
from your files as I am no longer 
prepared to support a Society 
which is so critical of the profes- 
sional association to which I be- 
long. 

I refer to the letter from 
Mark Vaughan (October, 1983) 
which, as it was printed in your 
own journal over your Society’s 
address, must, I assume, reflect 
The Society’s collective view. 

It is somewhat ironic that a 
society which exists to protect 
and promote the interests of the 
handicapped (who, after all, are 
just ordinary human beings with 
disabilities) should see fit to 
attack the views and policies ofa 
similarly motivated body which 


exists to protect and promote 
the interests of other human 
beings who happen to be 
teachers. The objects. of both 
organisations must surely be to 
do the best for those for whom 
they are responsible. 

The NAS/UWT is certainly not 
opposed to the inclusion of the 
handicapped in mainstream 
education but, as experience has 
shown, teachers are constantly 
being asked and expected to 
cope with changing practices 
and Government legislation 
without any consideration as to 
their practicality. 

Mark Vaughan’s contention 
that “keeping children with 
special needs out of ordinary 
schools while placements are 
negotiated would prejudge the 
issue” is simply the other side of 
the same coin. We could equally 
argue that to admit thein, with- 
out adequate resourcing and 
physical adaptations to build- 
ings, is not in the pupils’ nor the 
profession’s best interests. 

I do not know the internal 
organisation of The Spastics Soc- 
iety, but the whole of the NAS/ 
UWT hierarchy, which Mark 
Vaughan accuses of being out of 
touch with what is happening in 
the classroom, consists of prac- 
tising teachers. 

The full-time, paid officials of 
the NAS/UWT do not formulate 
Association policy: this is done 
by the National Executive 


through a sub-committee struc- . 


ture in response to decisions 
taken at our National Confer- 
ence. 


In conclusion, it would seem _ 


to me to be far more sensible if 
Mr. Vaughan and those who 
share his opinions were to con- 
centrate their efforts on trying to 
remedy. the shortcomings of 
Government policy, rather than 
malign, unjustly, the attitude of a 
major teachers’ trade union. 
David Argent 

National Executive Member 
NAS/UWT, 

3 Mulberry Close, 

Gidea Park, 

Romford, RM2 6DX 


Upset parent 


Following the front page article 
by Mary Wilkinson on A Shift of 
Emphasis in Spastics News 
(January 1984) and the com- 
ments made by Alison Werth- 
eimer in her review of the film, I 
would like to say that for some of 
us in the role of able-bodied 
parents, volunteers workers and 
committee members the film 
and the articles were a little in- 
sulting and hurtful. 

On the question of being a 
parent, surely this is our greatest 
sorrow, that we have given birth 
to a son or daughter who is 
handicapped. That is something 
we cannot change however 
much we would wish to do so 
and, therefore, the parent’s point 
of view must be considered. 

I hope none of us is so narrow 
minded and inward thinking that 
we should reject the role of the 
consumer and consumer groups, 
or that we should be against in- 
tegration and discrimination: If 
so, I feel our work over many 
years on behalf of people with a 
handicap would have been 
wasted. 

We have fought hard for bet- 
ter services and better condi- 
tions. Many groups have laid the 
foundation for excellent centres 


be it day care, schools, short- ~ 
term care or social centres. We . 
_ accept that our younger genera- 


tion — who we know to be in 
many cases highly intelligent in — 


spite of severe handicaps — have 
every right to shape their own 
future. 


However, being the person in | 


the film who appears to be 
“knocking” that right, I must 
make it clear in my own defence 
and that of other able-bodied 
members who were at the re- 
gional meeting where 
filming took place, that the con- 


versation between myself and — 


Sharon Hughes, which appears 
to be short and to the point, did 


actually take place over a period — 


of about an hour during 
lunch break. It was concerned 


mainly with the welfare of the | 
multi-handicapped or those who ~ 
really do need care of one sort or — 
another. In this respect the con- — 


versation, which was actually 
twisted round to suit the film and 
film-makers, becomes out of 


context and shows myself in a _ 


pretty bad light. 

When I saw the film at the 
AGM last October I actually 
shuddered. My one thought was 
how unfair to use a group repre- 
sentative to show that, if those 
views were held by most volun- 
tary able-bodied people, then 
this was a good reason for an 
almighty shift of emphasis. 

While the need for change is 


- very apparent, I cannot help .- 


being amazed at what Sharon 


was supposed to have said at the — 


discussion following a showing 
of the film — “I hope the film will 
change attitudes at local group 


level, because God, they need. 


changing.” 


I thought, and will continue to © 


do so, that Sharon and I get on 


pretty well, even if we don’t al- | 


ways agree. 


I would like to challenge any- — 
one to ask our local cerebral pal- — 


sied group members in Black- 
pool if they all agreed with her. I 


think an see majority — 


would say “n 


We have, I ae made lots of 


progress over the years. Last year 


we held several meetings with — 


our handicapped members, re- 


gional staff and representatives — 


from our Social Services Depart- 
ment to find opportunities for in- 
dependent living for those who 
felt capable of it. 

I trust this letter will redress 
the balance and put the matter in 
perspective. 

Ruth Anderson 

Chairman _ 

Blackpool & Fylde Spastic cota 
216 Whitegate Drive 

Blackpool 


Change of heart 


Never let it be said that I cannot 


swallow humble pie publicly. 

A few months ago, I wrote an 
open letter to Sir John Cox, after 
hearing of his appointment as 
Director. That letter was based 
on the severe reservations that I 
felt, originating from reports and 


the © 


See eS ee ee ee 


snippets of information which — . 


made me fear that perhaps The 
Society was taking a retrograde 
step. 


Recently I spent over an hour | 


with Sir John. 


It is with great pleasure that I _ 
now tell readers of Spastics — 
News and all those associated — 
with The Spastics Society that - 


not only is the organisation in 


safe hands, but it is also in the — 
hands of a positive, firm person, | 


who (despite his short acquaint- 
ance with us) knows Precisely — 
which way the organisation — 


_ should proceed in the future. 


‘Anyone who shared ~ 


ae ae oY nt ee 


a 


doubts can rest assured that Sir . 


‘Chris Davies 
Interface Productions Ltd 
10 Acklam Road : 


London W105YN 


_ John Cox is very good news. we 
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| REPORTS 


Committee of Inquiry 
into the Arts 


and Disabled People 


-Bogged down 
already? 


Sixteen months and ten regional 
meetings ago, the Committee of 


Inquiry into the Arts and Dis- 


abled People set out to explore 


_ the opportunities for disabled 

_ people in the arts. 

__ The Inquiry was instigated by 

_ the Carnegie Trust with addi- 
_ tional funding from other trusts 


as well as the Arts Council and 


_.Marks & Spencer. 


The Committee now has the 


task of compiling its evidence 


and making recommendations 
to encourage improvements and 
developments. 

I should think they face a 
pretty tough time. Not for lack of 


_ evidence, but because there is 


too much. 
The structure of the meetings 
has been so loose and general 


_ that it has been difficult for those 


attending to focus on the central 
issues — the need to change atti- 
tudes towards artists with disabi- 


lities, and the need for access. 


The questions posed were 
confusing, vast in implications 
and impossible to adequately 
deal with in the half hour that we 


' had at the London meeting last 


month. 

The discussion group I 
chaired in the morning did try to 
get to grips with some of the 
issues, and I felt that we were 
agreed on the main ones. 

We were asked to consider 


_ funding for the arts, job opportu- 


nities and the role of the media; 
also to suggest ways in which the 
information accumulated by the 
Inquiry might be used to im- 


prove the situation for disabled 
people. 


However, as soon as we began 
talking, it was obvious that ac- 


‘ 
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cess and attitudes would be 
basic to any discussion. It was 
felt that attitudes would change 
only if disabled people were 
totally integrated into all areas of 
society and that one of the major 
things stopping them is their 
lack of freedom to move about. 

It was also noted that the In- 
quiry had not contacted enough 
disabled people to seek their 
views. 

On funding, Michael Merwit- 
zer, Artistic Director of a theatre 
group called The Kosh, said that 


funding bodies seemed to discri- 
minate against groups which 
were interested in setting up 
projects with disabled people. 

All minority groups, he felt, 
were poorly represented on 
funding bodies like the Arts 
Council, which is mostly com- 
prised of white, male profession- 
al people. 

On job opportunities, the 
group unanimously opposed 
positive discrimination and a 
quota system for posts in the 
arts. It was recognised that very 
few disabled people hold posi- 
tions of responsibility in the arts 


(hence their poor representa- 
tion on funding committees ) be- 


- cause they do not have opportu- 


nities to gain experience which 
would enable them to compete 
on equal terms. 

A more flexible approach by 
employers to job sharing and 
part-time work was approved. 

Television was seen as a 
powerful medium for reaching 
the public and influencing their 
opinions. While the introduc- 
tion of a girl with Downs Syn- 
drome into the plot of Cross- 


roads was criticised as exploita- 
tive, it was still seen as an excel- 
lent way of educating viewers 
about the normality of disability. 

Since minority programmes 
are always going to have low 
viewing figures and end up in 
less popular time slots, the in- 
tegration of disabled people into 


mainstream programmes could . 


be a very effective means of 
education. 

The group put forward two 
proposals. It wholeheartedly 
approved  anti-discrimination 
legislation as a positive support 
for the claims of disabled people 


|CASTLE PRIORY 


Susan Spencer tries out the 
scheme with ber mother, Anne. 


Derbyshire 


| comes to Oxfordshire 


_ Trevor Stevens, Tutor/Organ- 


iser in Mental Handicap, des- 
cribes Castle Priory’s 3 day 


_ workshop on the Derbyshire 


Language Scheme. 


From the hills of Avon to the 
dales of Yorkshire, teachers and 
therapists came to Oxfordshire’s 


_ Castle Priory College last month 


to discover more about a new 
teaching technique in the field of 


handicap. 


Named after the county in 


which it was developed ten 
- years ago, the Derbyshire Lan- 


_ guage Scheme is rapidly gaining 


a reputation as a comprehensive 
scheme for teaching practical 
language skills to children with 
language problems. 

“The power of the scheme 
derives from the fact that it was 
developed as a practical tool for 
the classroom,” explained Sonja 
Cordner, one of the ‘course 
tutors. 

“The emphasis is on assessing 
and teaching ‘functional’ lan- 
guage that can be heard every- 
day. The scheme offers a curricu- 
lum which is centred on the 
child, and jargon and technical 
terms are avoided wherever 
possible in teaching staff the 
ptinciples on which it is based. 
Weare not interested so much in 
linguistic analysis but rather in 
ptactical usage”. 

The system was devised, 
initially for an ESN(S) school, by 
educational psychologist Mark 
Masidlover and teacher Wendy 
Knowles. 

The material they have pro- 
duced for the busy teacher is 
certainly impressive and each 
participant leaves the workshop 
with two large Teaching Manu- 
als, a User Manual containing a 
collection of language tests and 
notes and also some forms to 
record the child’s progress. 

The scheme is made up of 
teaching activities linked to 
approximately two hundred lIan- 
guage objectives. This format 
allows a teacher to construct a 
remedial programme made up of 
any combination of objectives, 
based on an assessment of the 
child’s existing language skills. It 


- Scheme. workshops, 


is therefore possible to develop 
totally individual programmes 
with a minimum of effort or 
preparation. 

The manuals offer teaching 
strategies for children who are at 
the one word level right up to 
the production of complex sen- 
tences and verb forms. 

There has been considerabie 
demand for places on the course 
and this interest is continuing to 
grow. 

“I have been trying to get ona 
Derbyshire Course for some 
time”, said a student from Essex. 

“The scheme is being intro- 
duced as the language cur- 
riculum for my school and it 
certainly appears to be a very 
structured programme. This 
workshop is quite intense and 
we still have a lot of work to do 
getting to know our way around 
the teaching manuals”. 

Demand for workshops up 
and down the country has 
shown such rapid growth that 
the scheme’s originators have 
now trained a team of regional 
tutors to cope with training 
demands at a local level. 

As, like Alice, other authori- 
ties become “curiouser and curi- 
ouser” about the system, 
Derbyshire, it would seem, may 
become increasingly known for 
its strong accent — an accent on 
teaching language skills. 


For information about forth- 
coming Derbyshire Language 
contact 
Castle Priory College, 0491 
37551. 
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OF THIS MESS, THEN 


pins 


I'LL GWEC You A HAND!" _ 


in the arts, and it asked for an 
information service for able- 
bodied people working in the 
arts who want to make their fa- 
cilities and programmes accessi- 
ble to disabled people. 

In the afternoon, Tony New- 
ton MP, Minister for the Dis- 
abled, reiterated his view that 
legislation would not improve 
opportunities for the disabled. 
He was opposed to tokenism and 
did not wish to see statutory 
minority groups on funding 
committees. 


Wendy Wheeler 


—> 
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Both Seona Reid of Shape and 
Nabil Shaban of Graeae dis- 
agreed, and said that unless fund- 
ing committees were truly rep- 
resentative they could not be fair 
in the appraisal and distribution 
of their funds. 

There was general support 
from the floor for the continua- 
tion of the GLC on the grounds 
that it provides funding for 
minority arts projects which 
might disappear if less sympathe- 
tic boroughs make the decisions. 

Wendy Andrews 


1981 Education Act 
First day’s 
training 


The 1981 Education Act covers 
the education of children with 
special educational needs in 
England and Wales and encour- 
ages their integration into ordi- 
nary, rather than _ special, 
schools. 

In an attempt to get more 
people acquainted with the 
complex new legislation, The 
Spastics Society and the Child- 
ren’s Legal Centre have orga- 
nised a series of regional training 
days. The first was held at Cardiff 
on 17 January. 80 people came, 
including representatives from 
Education Authorities, Health 
Authorities and voluntary organ- 
isations, as well as teachers and 
parents. 

Mark Vaughan explained the 
principles of the Act and the 
work of The Society’s Centre for 
Studies on Integration. A major 
part of his work is locating 
examples of good practice 
where children with special 
needs have been successfully in- 
tegrated into ordinary schools, 
and then “spreading the word.” 

The benefits of integration, he 
said, were two-way. Children 
with special needs face lots of 
small battles instead of one big 
one when they leave their shel- 
tered environment at 16; and 
children at ordinary schools 
learn to accept the disabled for 
what they are — ordinary human 
beings. The question of attitudes 


was emphasised throughout the 
day. 

Peter Newell, of the Chil- 
dren’s Legal Centre, explained 
some of the technicalities of the 
Act, which does seem very com- 
plex. 

There is an element of positive 
discrimination in the legislation 
now that parents of children 
with special needs have the right 
to detailed information of all for- 
mal assessments. 

Also, the law says that “the 
feelings and perceptions of the 
child concerned should be taken 
into account.” 

The working groups offered a 
chance for people to voice their 
hopes and fears about the effects 
of the Act. 

It was interesting to hear 
another point of view from rep- 
resentatives of Education Auth- 
orities who have to provide 
places. Their arguments against 
integration on account of ex- 
pense sometimes sounded like 
excuses. 

I think everyone learned a lot. 
It was evident that there may be 
conflict in future workings of the 
law. As Mark Vaughan pointed 
out, the first nine months has 
seen only a defence of the status 


quo. 
I was disappointed not to see 
more representatives from 


special schools and hear their 
side of the argument. There was 
perhaps an assumption through- 
out the day that an ordinary 
school is always best for the 
child with special needs. 

Anna Hiam 


The second regional training 
day will be held at Hereward FE 
College, Coventry, on 23 Febru- 
ary. For further information 
contact The Centre for Studies 
on Integration, The Spastics 
Society, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WN 4EQ. Tel: 01-636 5020. 


Anti-discrimination 
legislation meeting 


Working together 


Contrary to expectation, the 
committee stage of Bob 
Wareing’s anti-discrimination 
legislation Bill will take place on 
24 February, when each clause 
will be given a detailed examina- 
tion and voted upon. 

With this date fast 
approaching, a meeting was held 
at Park Crescent on 18 January. 
Those present included repre- 
sentatives from The Society, 
RADAR, GLAD, British Deaf 
Association, MIND and the Dis- 
ablement Income Group. 

It was agreed at the meeting 
that a campaign for legislation 
would be far more effective if in- 
terested Organisations coordin- 
ated efforts, particularly by 
building up a dossier of detailed 
cases where people felt they had 
been victims of discrimination. 
The Government is not yet con- 
vinced that discrimination is 
widespread. 

The Spastics Society said it 
was trying to identify individual 
cases through its Regional 
Offices. Other organisations 
agreed they had suitable recent 
examples. It was decided to 
meet again in late March to pool 
and examine cases. 

Meanwhile, it was agreed to 
use publicity to keep up the 
momentum of the campaign, and 
that work should be stepped up 
in the regions: local MPs_ in- 
fluenced, and “grass roots” sup- 


port stimulated. ; 
Hilary Leslie 


Personal experiences of dis- 
crimination should be. for- 


‘ warded to Hilary Leslie at Park 


Crescent. 
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A week is not a long time in 
which to form an overall picture 
of a country, its services and its 
attitudes towards the disabled 
population. My seven days in Jor- 
dan were sandwiched between 
similar visits to Kuwait, with its 
enormous financial resources 
and impressive development 
programmes, and to Israel, with 
its professional skills and contra- 
dictory attitudes towards dis- 
abled people. 

This was my first visit to a land 
steeped in history, acutely short 
of cash and evidently over- 
looked by capital development. 

Jordan’s 37,000 square miles 
holds a population of 2.5 million 
people. Half of them live in 
Amman, which has an annual 
growth of around 3 per cent due 
largely to the steady flow of re- 
fugees from territories occupied 
during and since the wars of 
1948 and 1967. Over 42 per 
cent of the East Bank population 
are refugees and this has placed 
enormous demands upon. the 
limited economy. 

A high birth rate of 48 per cent 
per 1,000 has added to these 
problems. 50 per cent of the 
population is now under 15 
years of age and 5 per cent over 
60. Each household has 6.7 
people compared to 3.5 in west- 


The absence of concrete and 
glass in Amman _ reflects 
a general lack of capital 
development in Jordan. 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye 


Not by the book — the story unwinds on a traditional scroll. 


Jordan 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye finds a land which is 
steeped in history and acutely short of cash 


ern Europe. Life expectancy at 
birth is around 65 years. 

Just how many disabled 
people there are in Jordan is 
uncertain. Official statistics have 
been described as 30 per cent 
inaccurate and numbers of dis- 
abled people have been put at 
between 19,000 and 34,000. 

Where they stand in the order 
of things is not hard to see. Finan- 
cial allocations for rehabilitation 
are very small. Few services exist 
and those that do tend to be in 
Amman rather than in the rural 
areas. 

Half the nation’s babies are 
born at home rather than in hos- 
pital and there are virtually no 
specialist rural services. 

Confinements are attended by 
village midwives, some of whom 
are trained, others not. 


Attitudes towards disability 
have improved in recent years, 
but the disabled person is still 
very much the recipient of char- 
ity and basically a loser all round. 

The rural and urban environ- 
ments are hostile places for a 
wheelchair; trains and buses are 
for all practical purposes 
inaccessible; and the wheelchair 
user iS unpopular with the 
taxi-driver. 

Accessible housing and public 
buildings do not exist and plan- 
ning laws have not yet recog- 
nised the existence of the 
disabled consumer. 

The Jordanians are sport en- 
thusiasts, but the thriving sports 
federation for the disabled offers 
little for the cerebral palsied 
competitor. 

Despite the existence of a De- 


partment of Special Education, 
the Government seems reluc- 
tant to provide education for the 
physically disabled child even 
though there is a system of com- 
pulsory education. Voluntary 
organisations with some central 
funding provide most of the 
schools. on a private basis, 
though these are concerned 
rather more with the deaf, blind 
and mentally handicapped. Only 
lightly-handicapped cp children 
receive any education. 

The position of the disabled 
person in employment is equally 
discouraging. Few find a job 
other than in a centre run by one 
of the voluntary agencies operat- 
ing in Jordan. 

Indeed, were it not for the 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation in 
Amman, formed in 1977, little 
would be done for cp people and 


their families. 

Under the guidance of Dr 
Samira Baban, the organisation 
runs an excellent little day unit 
in the impressive King Hussein 
Medical Centre. The unit pro- 
vides treatment and day-care for 
up to 50 young people twice- 
weekly and support services for 
their families. 

But much more needs to be 
done, especially for those living 
outside Amman. The Foundation 
has already established contact 
with over 800 families with a cp 
problem — no mean feat in sucha 
short period of time. 

Some good services do exist in 


Jordan, at the hands of voluntary ~ 


agencies, but they are so few. 
Less than 5 per cent of all dis- 
abled people are said to receive 
services and this is not a happy 
Statistic. : 


Dr Samira Baban of the Cerebral Palsy Foundation with an Arab 
mother and child in the Jordan Valley. 


Attendance 
Allowance 


“Tortuous wording 
deters potential claimants 
from pursuing their rights,” 
says Linda Avery 


In December publicity was 
given to the case of a young deaf 
girl who won the right — through 
a High Court ruling — to a review 
for Attendance Allowance (AA). 
This was an unusual case which 
highlights the ignorance about 
benefit regulations. — 

Communication difficulties 
have long been recognised as 
good grounds for entitlement, 
yet Marianne Butler, who 
requires an interpreter, was 
denied her allowance by the 
Social Security Commissioners 
and the AA Board. 

As always, with our complex 
benefits system, it is the tortuous 
wording of regulations which 
tends to deter potential 
claimants from pursuing their 
rights. 

But, since AA is worth £18.15 
(lower rate) or £27.20 (higher 
rate) per week, anyone who 
thinks they, or their child, might 
qualify, should claim anyway 
and, if necessary, they should 
press for a review of an unfavour- 
able decision. Anyone aged 2 
years or more is eligible; there is 


no upper age limit. 

To qualify, the person must be 
“so severely disabled, physically 
or mentally, that he or she 
requires from another person 
either i) frequent attention 
throughout the day in connec- 
tion with his / her bodily func- 
tions or ii) continual supervision 
throughout the day in order to 
avoid substantial danger to him / 
herself or others.” 

Alternatively, he or she must 
require “either i) prolonged or 
repeated attention throughout 
the night in connection with his / 
her bodily functions or ii) con- 
tinual supervision throughout 
the night in order to avoid sub- 
stantial danger to him / herself or 
others.” 

To qualify for the lower rate, 
the person concerned must 
meet one or both of the daytime 
conditions or one or both of the 
night conditions. If they meet 
one or both of the day and one 
or both of the night conditions, 
then higher rate AA is payable. 
There are several points to note 
about these conditions. 

First, the person need only 
“require” attention or super- 
vision — it is the need which 
counts, not whether the help is 
actually being given. 

“Frequent” or “prolonged” 
attention with bodily functions 
means the person needs assis- 
tance or active help from 
someone else to carry out those 
personal things which they 
cannot do for themselves. This 
includes breathing, hearing, 
seeing, drinking, eating, getting 


in or out of bed, washing, shav- 
ing, going to the toilet and so on, 
but does not include cooking or 
shopping. 

There are four parts to the 
“continual supervision” condi- 
tion. First, there must be substan- 
tial danger to the disabled per- 
son, or others, as a result of the 
disabling condition. Second, the 
danger must not be too remote. 
Third, there must be a need for 
supervision — this may be pre- 
cautionary or anticipatory even 
if actual intervention never takes 
place. Fourth, the supervision 
must be “continual” inter- 
preted as frequent or regular, 
rather than non-stop. 

Someone who suffers very 
occasional epileptic fits but who 
can well look after themselves 
between attacks probably would 
not qualify, but the condition 
may be met where someone is 
unable to appreciate, eg through 
mental handicap, when they do 
or do not require supervision. 

’ In all cases it is useful to keep 
for a short period a detailed diary 
of events or risks to which the 
person is exposed; or could have 
been exposed had not someone 
been on hand to help or super- 
Vise. 

To make any claim, it must be 
shown that the need has existed 
for six months. The person must 
be a resident of the UK who has 
been here for 26 weeks out of 
the past 12 months. 

Where dialysis treatment 
alone is involved, those who 


have to dialyse twice a week or . 


more at home will qualify, but 


not if the treatment is carried out 
at a hospital out-patient clinic. 

As far as children between the 
ages of 2 and 16 are concerned, 
it must also be shown that the 
child needs much more atten- 
tion or supervision than would 
an able-bodied child of the same 
age and sex. 

Deaf or blind children should 
qualify until they learn to cope 
adequately with their disability. 

Cerebral palsied children with 
slow motor development or 
social training often require a 
high degree of supervision from 
their parents in order to learn 


and master the techniques of 


self-care. They also need con- 
siderable stimulus from their 
parents as encouragement to- 
wards integration with able- 
bodied peers, and as a cushion to 
the frustration of their handicap. 

It can be argued that all these 
factors are important in avoiding 
substantial danger to the child’s 
future mental health or well- 
being. 

Claims for AA are made on 
form N1 205. The DHSS will 
arrange for an Examining Doctor 
to visit the claimant at home. 
The doctor’s report is then sent, 
with any extra evidence which 
the claimant supplies, to a Dele- 
gated Medical Practitioner 
(DMP). 

If the DMP decides one or 
more of the medical conditions 
are met, the decision is then 
passed to a DHSS insurance 
officer who checks that the non- 
medical conditions are satisfied. 

If the insurance 


officer 


decides the claim is invalid, 
there is a right of appeal 
to a National Insurance Local 
Tribunal within 28 days of the 
decision. 

If the claim is denied on 
medical’ grounds, a written 
request for a review should be 
sent to the AA unit within 3 
months of receiving the deci- 
sion. A second Examining Doc- 
tor will visit the claimant and the 
whole proceedure is repeated. - 

Meanwhile, the claimant 
should keep a detailed record 


of his / her neéds for attention - 


or supervision. . 

If the claim is again denied 
there is a further 14 days in 
which the claimant can notify in- 
tent to appeal. The case papers 
are then sent to the claimant, 
giving him / her an opportunity 
to check through the evidence 
presented to make sure there are 
no errors or gaps. If there are, or 
if further evidence is available, 
the claimant should ask for a 
second review. 

It all sounds very long and 
involved, but it is well worth the 
effort. In 1982 58.5 per cent of 
reviews were successful. 

AA can be paid at the same 
time as Mobility Allowance, 
Invalidity Benefit, Non- 
Contributory Invalidity Pension 
or Supplementary Benefit. It is 
ignored for the purposes of 
Supplementary Benefit, Hous- 
ing Benefit, Family Income 
Supplement or Income Tax. 

Any benefit which increases a 
disabled person’s income _ is 
worth pursuing. 
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_How are the disabled treated 


_ inacountry where, according to 


the slogan, “Everything is done 
_in the name of man, everything is 
for his benefit?” 

More chan 20 million people 
are disabled in the USSR. There 
are three categories of disability: 
_ those disabled by war, at work or 
_ from birth. 

People disabled from birth are 
the responsibility of their 
parents up to the age of 16. Also 
included in this category are 


_ people disabled by trauma other 


than those produced at work — 


‘victims of automobile accidents 


or illness. 


__ This group finds itself ina 


most difficult position. Until 
quite recently, those who could 
not work at all received only 16 
rubles a month. Recently this has 
been increased to 30 rubles a 
month.* But what can you buy 
for this money? Outside Moscow 
and Leningrad, meat on the open 
market costs 5 to 6 rubles a kilo- 
gram (2.2 lbs). 

They can try to find work, but 


- normally it is not given to them 


since ill and disabled people are 
not profitable workers for the 
State. 

If he is able to work for two 
years, the disabled person has 
the right to a pension and can 
2 tacrefore leave work and re- 
ceive not his 30 rubles. per 
~onth special pension but a 
much higher sum which varies 
according to the wage he re- 


_ ceived at work. 


In view of all this, people 


‘disabled from birth are im- 


mediately given to understand 
that they are, from the point of 
view of the State, unnecessary. If 
they have no one to support 
them, they have only one other 
possibility, to go into a home for 
the disabled. 

These homes, in all respects, 
differ little from Soviet labour 
camps or prisons. The inhabi- 
tants are left with 5 rubles a 
month, just like in prison. For 
this money they can sometimes 
_ buy sweets or biscuits. The food 
in these homes is terrible, basi- 
cally Kasha (buckwheat ) and 
bread, and for lunch soup and 


_ potato. 


A good proportion of the 
produce is stolen by the porters 
or the doctors. The staff are fre- 


*Translator’s note: the exchange rate of 
1.2 rubles to &1 does not take account of 
the purchasing power of the ruble. It is 
simpler to compare wages in the USSR. 
The minimum wage for an unskilled 


worker is 90 rubles a month, with skilled 


workers earning roughly twice that. 


quently rude and the disabled 
just do not count for them as 
people. 

Conditions in the cities are 
especially bad. Whereas in the 
country many people are look- 
ing for work and are ready to go 
to work in homes for the dis- 
abled either as nurses or as 
orderlies, in the towns nobody 
wants this sort of work. In prac- 
tice, the disabled are deprived of 
all care. The only staff are nurses. 
There is not a single doctor. If 
one is essential, he is called out 
from the nearest town poly- 
clinic. The range of medicines is 
extremely limited. 

It is true that work is provided 
in the homes, but it is usually 
very monotonous and unin- 
teresting, for example, sticking 
together pieces of paper or 
assembling electric fuses. For 
this work disabled people are 
paid half the normal wage. 

For those who have not lost 
their ability to work, there are 
special boarding schools where 
the disabled are taught crafts 
such as shoemaking and tailor- 
ing. Those whose work can be 
fully exploited are selected. 

However if a disabled person 
wants to study and take up a pro- 
fession, he cannot go to univer- 
sity. Without a declaration on 
“Form 288” that his health is 
normal, entrance is barred. 

In the homes for the disabled 
there are practically no cultural 
facilities, apart from the cinema 
which provides a weekly show. 
It is impossible to order sub- 
scriptions to magazines or 
books. Homes do not have 
special entrances without steps, 
nor do they have wide lifts. Thus 
the wheel chair-bound cannot 
leave the house. 

Loneliness cannot be reduced 
by starting a family. There is no 
accommodation for disabled 
people with families. Every- 
where there are communal 
wards with 2-6 inhabitants, 
depending on size. 

The administrators of the 


“homes forbid men and women 


to meet each other. Once it is 
noticed that a friendship begins, 
then every effort is made to sepa- 
rate the people in different 
buildings. Why is this? Because 
they are afraid that married 
couples will demand _ better 
conditions, a separate room and 
will have a family. 

Should it happen that a 
disabled woman in a home 
becomes pregnant, then she is 
required to have an abortion. If 
she refuses, the child is taken 
away from her immediately after 
birth and placed in an “infant 
home”. 

In Donetsk, the director of the 
home for the disabled, Golub- 


Alexander Kennaway 


Village life i in the Soviet Union — goats, se ETEN roads, and an 


_ atmosphere of peace. 
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After 60 years of Soviet power, how humane 
is “developed Socialism”? 


3 Valeri Fefilov has first-hand knowledge of how disabled people 
_are treated in the Soviet Union 


; - Many people are of the opinion 
_ that the degree of humanity 
_ shown by a society can be seen 
in its attitude towards the chro- 
 nically sick, the elderly and the 
_ disabled. 


“Worker and collective-farm woman” by Vera Mukhina. 


nichiy, issued a direct order for- 
bidding marriages. 

The spiritual vacuum, the 
meaningless life in such homes, 
sometimes leads to suicide. 


A square in Moscow. Some peo- 
ple can have children; others 
can't. 


Several examples are known to 
me. 

Should a disabled person start 
to demand his rights, then he is 
dealt with extremely cruelly. 

In the village of Krasnopush- 
cho in the Ternopol region, 
there is a home for the mentally 
ill. But healthy people are also 
accommodated there, for exam- 
ple, disabled people who have 
demanded improved conditions 
or who have gone on hunger 
strike — a fairly common occurr- 
ence in homes for the disabled. 

This home has two wings: one 
for the chronic mentally ill; the 
other for healthy people. 

Both wings have the same 
barrack-room discipline. In the 
mornings one has to make one’s 
bed and is then forbidden to lie 
or sit on it during the entire day. 
Thus the disabled or ill person 
has to sit on an ordinary chair all 
day which may be extremely 
painful. The staff deal with him as 
if he were a convicted prisoner. 
They carry out regular searches 


and for some small crime or 


demand he can be moved to a 
special ward, using violence, 
also inside the home. 

The disabled who live in their 
own homes receive the same 


J ( 


medical assistance as the general 
population, but it has to be noted 
that medicines in the USSR are 
becoming increasingly expen- 
sive. A prescribed course of 
medicine may cost between 6 
and 10 rubles, even rising to 20. 

When flats are allocated, no 
one considers which floor to put 
the disabled on. F. Hussainov, 
one of the organisers of the 
Initiative Group for the Dis- 
abled, tried for ten years to get 
himself relocated from the third 
to the first floor. He is 
wheelchair-bound. 

The quality of prostheses and 
equipment is very low. For ex- 
ample a Soviet artificial leg, 
together with corset, weighs 9 
kilograms. To get one, an 
amputee has to spend some- 
times several months in the limb 
centre, living there, yet often he 
has to throw it away. 


GET AWAY 


FROMITALL AT 


Mobility is essential, yet the 
disabled person in the USSR is 
severely limited and encounters 
tremendous difficulties. 

SZD, a motorised wheelchair 
made in the Serpuhovsky fac- 
tory, costs 1030 rubles. The dis- 
abled person may buy it at a sub- 
stantial discount, but it is badly 
made and always breaks down. 
Instead of gears, it is driven by a 
chain. Its engine quickly over 
heats and it consumes fuel fast, at 
about the same rate as a car. The 
disabled person pays for the fuel. 

There is a waiting list for these 
chairs and they are normally sold 
to last for 5 years (7 years in 
some regions). If the chair 
breaks down before the allotted 
period, then one has no right toa 
new one, 

There is also the Zaporozhets 
car which has hand controls. It is 
comfortable but it costs a lot 
more and does not suit every- 
one. It is issued free only to war 
disabled and then only once. 

Anyone who wants to buy one 
can do so from the department 
of social security at a discount. A 
Zaporozhets of 30 HP sells for 
3550 rubles; with a 40 HP engine 
for 3750 rubles. There is a long 
waiting list and only those witha 
medical certificate declaring 
they are capable of driving a car 
are eligible. Getting a certificate 
is not so easy. There is often a 
wait of a year. 


Only a social burden 


The worst aspect of being dis- 
abled in the USSR is to observe 
that one is treated as a not fully 
worthwhile member of society — 
as if one were a social burden. 

The State does not hide its dis- 
pleasure. 

Why is there such an attitude 
towards people who are totally 
dependent? Because a disabled 
person will never become a valu- 
able “builder of Communism”, a 
fully capable member of the 
labour force. 


Valeri Fefilov, 35, was an elec- 
trician in a Soviet factory before 
a work accident left him in a 
wheelchair. In May 1978 he 
helped to found The Initiative 
Committee for the Rights of the 
Disabled. In October 1982 he, 
his wife and two children left 
under threat of arrest. They now 
live in West Germany. 

This article is an edited and 
translated version of one which 
appeared in the July 1983 issue 
of Possev, published in Frank- 
furt, W. Germany. 


CHURCHTOWN 


FARM FIELD STUDIES 


CENTRE 


Sailing, riding, rock 
climbing, canoeing, 
swimming, camping, bird 
watching, marine biology, 
photography, painting, 
pottery... it all happens at 
Churchtown Farm — the 
Field Studies Centre that’s 
fully equipped to cater for 
people with any kind of 
disability. 
To find more about the 


E.. experience of a lifetime 


contact the Warden, 
Churchtown Farm, 
Lanlivery, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Telephone 0208 872148. 
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Executive Council 
Meeting 


Continued from page I 


Medical Advisory Committee. 
Professor David Taylor, chair- 
man of MAC, asked on behalf of 
his committee what the aims and 
objectives of The Society were, 
whose interests it represented, 
and who its members were. He 
thought The Society was missing 
an opportunity to use its mem- 
bership for research into cere- 


bral palsy. Other voluntary 
organisations have members 
who actively participate in 
research. 


He suggested as one possible 
area, what the membership with 
school age children think about 
the 1981 Education Act. Under 
the Act a statement of need made 
by the Local Authority has to be 
agreed with parents. There was a 
recent court caseé in which pa- 
rents contested the statement. 


Qr 
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Do other parents think the state- 
ment of need for their children 
was inadequate? Have they 
thought about contesting it? 
Professor Taylor also noted 
that few of the parents of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy that he 
meets know anything about The 
Spastics Society. He believed 
The Society should do more to 
promote itself, eg. in Health 
Authority assessment centres. 
He himself would draw the 
attention of members of profes- 
sional associations to its work. 
He said that over the last few 
years the MAC had been con- 
cerned with research into pre- 
vention. He was now also trying 
to guide it into finding projects 
which would help people with 
cerebral palsy. 
Habinteg Housing Associa- 
tion. Debby Ounsted, the Direc- 
tor, gave a progress report. For 


purposes of obtaining funds © 


from the Housing Corporation, 
Habinteg must demonstrate its 
independence, but there is 
scope for both organisations to 


Can you help? 

(those who have not already done so) 
The Society’s Working Party on Employment Provision for 
Disabled People wishes to conduct a survey on the occupa- 
tions and activities listed below. 

If you are a disabled reader of Spastics News and would be 
willing to answer questions about your work, please tick the 
appropriate box (or boxes), print your name and address in 

the space provided, and return the slip in an envelope 
addressed to The Spastics Society, Freepost 5, London W1E 
4QZ. No stamp is needed. 
Open employment ba Youth training scheme & 
Co-operative a Commune Ez 
Adult training centre & Occupational therapy a 
Industrial unit & Training fe 
a k cee = S fe] Further education Be 
MSC Community 
Programme eat Professional workshop feu 
Industrial oases B Work experience fe] 

ehaii Reciprocal care 
Jo eee [-] (helping each other) ES 
polguey ez . [| Homework fey 
Sheltered workshops Pal Independenthome_- 
ue ee management (housewife ) Ed 
Sheltered Industrial 
Groups (SIGs) [| Creative unemployment [ | 
Part time work Er oS ar eB 
(open supleysea) 3 
ie Distance learning 

Self employment a (e.g. Open University ) [ay 
Horticultural workshop ‘a Community work el 


work closely together on long- 
term planning. 

St Margaret's School, 
Croydon. The Council decided 
to keep the school open for a 
year while Barry Hassell con- 
ducts a feasibility study on its fu- 
ture. 

Clayton Green, Preston. Work 
at this special unit is due to be 
completed on time, in October 
1984, with the first pupils arriv- 
ing in January 1985. 

Wilfred Pickles School. Since 
there has been a delay in the ex- 
change of contracts with a pur- 
chaser, the Secretary is planning 
to put the property on the mar- 
ket. 

Director’s Report. A report on 
divisional objectives will be 
made to the Council in May. A 
proposal for a feasibility study at 
Neath Hill and the Professional 
Workshop was accepted. No 
Director of Education has been 
appointed yet. 

Trusts for Handicapped De- 
pendants. The Director of So- 
cial Services reported that a 
booklet will be produced giving 
advice on problems associated 
with making wills in favour of 
handicapped dependants. 


_ Representatives. Sir John Cox 


will represent The Society at 
Cerebral Palsy Overseas. Dr 
Millicent Regan will be invited 
to represent The Society on the 
Association of Medical Research 
Charities. It was agreed that The 
Society’s representative on the 
Joint Committee on Mobility for 
the Disabled should be someone 
with a walking disability. 
Nominations will be considered 
at the next meeting. 
Affiliations. The Council 
ratified one re-affiliation, the 
Liverpool Spastics Fellowship, 
and three new affiliations: Pa- 
rents United for Services to the 
Handicapped, Brunel University 
Spastics Society Students Sup- 
port Group and Parent Handicap 
Information Group. 


Cerebral palsied children in the 
Midlands Region were the lucky 
recipients of about 2,500 toys 
collected before Christmas and 
distributed over the New Year. — 
It was the third year running 
that Elizabeth Evans, The So- 
ciety’s Midlands Appeals Officer, 
had been invited to participate 
in a Christmas Toy Collection, 
organised by BRMB — a popular 
Birmingham radio station. 

The toys were all collected in 
one day in a huge 40-foot pan- 
technicon manned by BRMB 
staff and programme presenters, 
representatives from the Mid- 
lands Appeals staff and, of 
course, Father Christmas. The 
“Toymobile” visited 4 local 
schools, where schoolchildren 
aged from 5 to 18 donated their 
presents. 

Most of the gifts have already 
been distributed, but some are 
still waiting to be shared out 
among children from the Mid- 
land Spastics Association in 
Birmingham, Coventry and Dis- 
trict Spastics Society, the Rugby 
Group and the Birmingham 
Multi- “Handicapped Society. 


Theresa Allen visits the London Cc I 


Some 2,000 examples of the 
work of young British designers 
went on show in London recent- 
ly at the “Young Blood” exhibi- 
tion. Among them were designs 
from students on the Postgradu- 
ate Diploma Course in Design of 
Equipment for Disability, run by 
the London College of Furniture. 

These designs included a fold- 
ing prone board for small cere- 
bral palsied children, and a range 
of adjustable seats for handicap- 
ped school children aged 6 to 
16. 

Both these projects were 
undertaken on request. 

The prone board was original- 
ly made for a child at the Bobath 
Centre in North London. 

“We had a great need for such 
a board, because no small ones 


for pre-school children were | 


available. We like to get the chil- 
dren bearing weight through 
their hips as early as possible,” 
explained Gill Stern, a physio- 
therapist at the Centre. “As well 
as being extremely stable, the 
board is aesthetically pleasing 
with its wood and coloured 
fabric.” : 

The range of chairs were pro- 
duced as a result of research 
requested by the Inner .Lon- 
don Education Authority. ILEA 
needed seating for a wide age- 
range of children with an equally 
wide range of handicaps. The 
chairs were developed from a 
test rig and a computer analysis 
of the disabilities observed in the 
relevant schools. 

The course at the London Col- 
lege of Furniture began 3 years 
ago. It brings together students 
with very different training and 


Designing for spe 


—the way 


The buggy shown above prov edn 
cerebral palsy, whereas in the chait 


supported so that he can face the wor 


work experience. Some have a’ 


background in design; others in 
paramedical skills. Experts in de- 


sign, physiology and therapy all 


take part in teaching. 
Brian Boothby, the course 
director, believes that by bring- 


' ing these areas of. expertise 


together, the problems of de- 
signing aesthetic, safe and func- 
tional equipment for. disabled 
people can be solved. 


“We want items that are useful . 


and desirable in their own right,” 
he said. “We don’t want contrap- 
tions — there are plenty of those 


on the market already. But we 


can’t solve the problems without 
involving the paramedics.” __ 
Students on the course spend 


2 
a 


most of their second and third E 
terms. working on carefully 7 
selected problems. These are al- 7s 

John Hamblett , ; 


Presents are piled behind Father Christmas sleigh on the giant Toymobile. 


Toymobile in the Midlands 


collects 2,500 presents — 


__ Christmas after handing in their presents to the Toymobile. 


. 


Children from Alvechurch Crown Meadow First School meet Father z 


for this 4-year old child with 
y designed for him, his head is 
n and communicate. 


¢ 


board shown at “Young Blood” 


ways real problems, and often — 


as in the case of the prone board 
and the adjustable chairs — they 
are projects stemming from re- 
quests from centres, hospitals or 
individuals. 

Projects nearly always follow 
highly individual specifications, 
though one-offs can lead to a 
company expressing interest ina 
design and making a short pro- 
duction run. Nottingham Aids is 
currently interested in produc- 
ing the prone board. 

In designing equipment, it is 
as important to recognise a per- 
son’s abilities as his or her disabi- 
lities. “Everyone has ability — and 
we take advantage of what is 
available,” Brian Boothby said. 

Once they have completed 
the. one-year | course, most 
students return to their field 
in paramedics or mainstream 
designing. Carolyn Shumway, for 
example, now works as a physio- 
therapist with cerebral palsied 
children at Chailey Heritage 
Hospital. She uses her design 


knowledge to work on seating © 


projects in conjunction with 
the hospital’s _ rehabilitation 
engineering unit. 

Occasionally, a student finds a 
specially-created job in which to 
apply his or her unique experi- 
ence. Michael Jesky is now per- 
manently employed by the Lon- 
don Borough of Redbridge as a 


furniture designer and maker for. 


the disabled. 

“It is a very unusual situation. 
I'm not aware of anyone elsé 
similiarly employed by a 


- borough,” he said. “I think Red- 


bridge started it as a year’s ex- 
periment, but they obviously 
considered it worthwhile be- 


cause they continued it after the: 


annual review.” 

Michael works from an indus- 
trial rehabilitation centre in con- 
junction with local occupational 
therapists. Special design needs 


are referred to him, and he asses- 


~ Vacabond OT 


ergot Masters had an un- 
usual year in England work- 


ing Aids Centre. 


During my occupational therapy 


training in Adelaide, South Au- 
_stralia, 1 was told than an OT is 
expected to be a “Jack of: all 


‘never rang more true than dur- 
ing my past year as “Site OT” for 
the Visiting Aids Centre. 


It is a unique service — a self. 


contained aids centre on wheels 
for the whole of England and 
Wales. The life of a roaming OT 
has: certainly . brought | me. new 


ee ho Wsierite 


“ experiences.’ 5 
Within the confines of a 30 


ing with The Society’s Visit- 


Trades”. The truth of this adage _ 


* door. 


‘oot trailer-a wide range of in--~ 
formation for élderly and <dis-’ 
abled people is offered through 
illustrated, index cards, ‘ cata- . 


‘ logues, books and a display of 
- smaller aids. These resources are 


kept up to date and relevant by 
an “Index OT” based at our 
offices in London. 

As I’ve discovered, however, 
we can’t always cater for every 
request. “No, the VAC doesn’t 
give out hearing aids or conduct 
sight tests...nor- first. aid for 
beach wounds Red Cross is next 
.No, Pm sorry, we don’t 
have a | range of electric wheel- 
chairs on display to try, nor an 
adjustable bed...No, I. don’t 
drive the trailer from site ‘using 
the demonstration .hand con- 
trols... 


With two slit windows flank- 
ing my desk and an ear to street 


_ conversations, lama spy on Pay. 


sers by. 


, There i is pee of amusement 


"Margot leaves the Visiting Aids Centre for a chat. . 


- and | I really can’t sell you . 
my. bicycle.” 
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These chairs were designed for disabled children in ILEA schools. 
The plywood seats can be adjusted and can accommodate 
upholstered inserts as required by the physiotherapist. 


These workbenches were designed at the London College of Furniture 

for Dene College, T onbridge. The benches were made at a variety of 
heights to suit those in wheelchairs as well as ambulant students. They 
have room for wheelchairs to be drawn up close underneath them. 


inside too for anyone who cares 
to peer in. The sauna-like sur- 
roundings in summer convert 
the green van into a greenhouse. 
Visitors slurp icecreams and wilt 
while my one potted palm 
flourishes. In winter, I huddle 
over the single bar radiator, curs- 
ing the empty gas cylinder while 
the carpet gathers a pattern of 
muddy footprints. 

Life on the VAC may some- 
times tufn dull, especially if, due 
to weather conditions or the site 
position, there has been only 
one visitor in the past hour. But 


_ the unpredictability of the job 


means that the next moment 
may bring sixteen inquisitive 
school. children, the  simul- 


_ taneous arrival of three people in 

wheelchairs requiring the tail- 
‘lift, or a lonely drunk Seeking : a 
sympathetic ear. 


My job requires an enjoyment 
of travel and an intinerant life- 
style. It is an advantage to want 
to discover some of the diversi- 
ties of England and its varied 


~ people. 


At each new site I emerge 
from my isolating car capsule 
(“Dr. Who’s Time Machine” ) to 
find a distinctive new world in 
microcosm.’ My confused ears 
need time to adjust to a different 


‘speech — almost a new language. 
- The exchange seems fair, as 


those about me have a similar 


“struggle tuning their untrained 
‘ears to my twang! 


_. The hard work of site negotia- 
tions has already been done by 
the vanguard VAC Officer and a 
hotel room awaits me thanks to 
arrangements made by the 
Administrative Assistant. There 
are still hotel routines to work 
out, banks and swimming pools 


- to find, food specialities to try — 


from Grantham gingerbread to 


A chair designed for children at 
The London Hospital who suffer 


head injuries after traffic 
accidents. It provides good 
support for the back and head. 


ses the problems before doing 
the design work and most of the 
production. 

The borough buys the mate- 
rials he needs. Shortage of 
money is always a limitation. 

“This year’s allocation of 
money has run out, so I have 6 
jobs I can’t do until the money 
comes in April. ’m also doing 
some work for other boroughs. I 
have twelve jobs on the go at the 
moment. 

“Iam trying to prove how well 
this job can be done if proper 
thought is given to both the 
design and medical angles.” 

Brian Boothby and Alan Spind- 
ler, the deputy course director, 
hope Michael Jesky’s job points a 
way to the future. 

“The job we are training stu- 
dents for doesn’t exist country- 
wide yet. But not long ago the 
job of interior-designer was un- 
known — now it’s well estab- 
lished. 

“It’s our ambition to see every 
local authority having a designer 
on its staff and every hospital 
with a workshop producing 
equipment for disability.” 


Surrounded by aids, Margot demonstrates the use of built-up cutlery. 


Cumberland sausage — and local 
brews of beer to be converted to 
by enthusiastic natives. 

If you can cope with being no- 
body’s regular customer, calling 
“home” where your toothbrush 
is, becoming something of a 
stranger to flatmates, and not 
having the same degree of 
follow-up and feedback most 
OTs come to expect, the work 
provides many excellent learn- 
ing opportunities. It demands 
familiarity with equipment and 
services available to the disabled 
an¢ elderly, and a critical view of 
ex.sting problems and likely 
developments. It also offers the 
unique experience of plunging 
into a variety of communities 
and facing a random selection of 
the population and its diverse 
problems. 

After a year on safari with the 
VAC around England, what 
challenge next? The Sahara! 


During the first half of the year 
the Visiting Aids Centre will 
be in the south of England. 


The planned schedule is: 
Royal Tun- 20-25 Feb 
bridge Wells 28 Feb-2 
March 
Eastbourne 5-10March 
13-16 March 
Ashford 26-31 March 
Dover 2-7 April 
10-13 April 
Margate 16-19 April 
24-27 April 
Canterbury 30 April-G May 
Maidstone 14-19 May 
Southend 21-26 May 


29 May-1 June 


For confirmation of these 
dates and further informa- 
tion, contact the VAC Office, 
The Spastics Society, 16 Fitz- 
roy Square, London WIP. 
5HQ. Tel: 01-387 9571. 


teed 


As a child, I had the same dreams 
as everyone else. When I grew 
up I wanted to be a lorry driver 
or an airline pilot, find a superb- 
looking girl, get married, have 
children... .““But life ain’t that 
easy folks!” 

~ I soon realised that it wasn’t 
possible to be with my play- 
mates. They always came to my 
house, but I didn’t always go to 
theirs. 

Ispent a lot of time in the com- 
pany of adults. I remember one 
h¢admaster affectionately refer- 
ring to me as the “grand old 
man.” 

But life wasn’t too bad. I used 
to play with my friends — they 
were often fascinated by my 
pedal tricycle or wheelchair. I 
even took a girl to the cinema 
one Friday night. We held hands; 
she struggled with me and my 
tricycle. I took her home. We 
kissed goodnight. I was just 12; 
she was 11! 

Adolescence was accom- 
panied by increased immobility 
and separation from my peer 
group. I missed, and sometimes 
resented, not being able to take 
part in peer group activities such 
age-dances, the cinema, walks, 
swimming. I began to realise that 
whilst many adults praised my 
efforts, I was very different from 
my friends. 
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A gap to be filled 


Continued from page 1 


ible, and ended up going to hos- 
pital in an ambulance. 

“Most disabled or elderly peo- 
ple just don’t bother with their 
teeth,” she says. 

Even if they could track down 
a dentist, they fear the consequ- 
ences. A set of plastic dentures is 
4868, and NHS charges for metal 
dentures and crowns go up to 
£90. Only those claiming Sup- 
plementary Benefit are com- 
pletely exempt from payment. 

The situation was underlined 
in 1980 by a survey of the en- 
quiries and problems about den- 
tal services received by the 
Community Health Councils — 
the watchdogs of the health 
authorities. Of 194 CHCs who 
responded to the survey, 54 per 
cent were concerned about den- 
tal services for those with special 
needs, including the elderly and 
disabled. 


No obligation 


“The trouble with the dental 
service for adult handicapped 
people is not that it has gone 
wrong; it never existed. Only in 
the last six years has some 
attempt been made to assess 
their needs and cater to them. 

The Community Dental Ser- 
- vice has always had a statutory 
~ obligation to provide free care 

for children — hence the school 


Sexual relationships and disability 
—a personal view 


Mike Long, 35, is a qualified social worker with Gwent Local Authority. He has 
cerebral palsy and walks with elbow crutches. His wife, Marion, had polio when 
she was three and is confined to a wheelchair. They have two daughters. 


Jerry Horbacz 


My disability was overt. I was 
not attractive to girls although I 
was attracted by them. This, 
coupled with my immobility, 
exacerbated the confusion that 
adolescence often brings. 

Puberty. occured — slowly 
between 15 and 18 years and 
appeared to bring little bodily 
change. However, dreams of a 
sexual nature increased; 
nocturnal emissions were evi- 
dent; the pleasures of masturba- 
tion apparent. 

My knowledge of sexual inter- 
course, contraception, etc. 
remained somewhat vague, and 
my parents seemed at a loss to 
assist in this area of my develop- 
ment. Also, my access to in- 
formation from my peers was li- 
mited to a few schoolboy stories 
about “quick gropes along the 
railway embankment.” I noticed 
that “girlie” magazines always 
happened to be on the top shelf 
at the newsagent. 

I was acutely aware of my 
poor physique and develop- 
ment. I had no one with whom to 
compare, and no one with whom 
to share my*anxieties. 

At 18 I received a motorised 
invalid tricycle from the govern- 
ment. At last, independence! 

I abused it by having a “fling”. 
My parents frantically paced the 
bedroom floor night after night 


dental health programme which 
includes mentally and physically 
handicapped children. As the 
number of children in the 
population declined, and their 
teeth improved, there was 
thought to be some financial 
slack which could be taken up in 
care for handicapped adults. 

Accordingly, in 1978, the CDS 
was given discretionary powers 
to provide care for those handi- 
capped adults who could not get 
care elsewhere. The remit was 
vague and imposed no statutory 
obligation. Consequently, some 
district health authorities have 
been more active in carrying out 
and promoting their responsibil- 
ity than others. 

For example, a list of dentists 
who are willing and able to treat 
handicapped people should be 
obtainable from the district den- 
tal officer at the local Health Au- 
thority. If there is one, the den- 
tists on it may be more willing 
than accessible. 

A few energetic district dental 
officers are providing as much 
care as their now dwindling re- 
sources will allow. At Hilling- 
don, in West London, for exam- 
ple, a system has been devised 
for training CDS staff in the 
treatment “of adults, and for 
working with local general 
dental practitioners. 

This is a real achievement, for 
general dental practitioners pre- 
sent a rather intractible prob- 


while I stayed out until 3 or 4 
a.m. 

I had found a job and some 
friends, male, older than I, but 
we enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany and I was accepted by 
them. 

At the same time I was heavily 
involved with self-help groups 
for the disabled. But, with hind- 
sight, these were only substi- 
tutes for desired social and sex- 
ual outlets. The negative aspects 
tended to overrule the positives 
in my life and it seemed my 
inferiority complexes made my 
desired goals even more remote. 

During the next few years I 
acquired numerous acquain- 
tances and some friendships that 
have stood the test of time. 

The girls that did seek my 
company were few — some were 
also disabled — but either I did 
not desire them or they resisted 
my approaches. 

I remember thinking, “How 
the hell do I chat-up a girl? Is it 
really that hard?” 

I could see other disabled 
people attracting partners of the 
opposite sex, some even able- 
bodied. Was I that grotesque and 
undesirable? I was now in my 


early twenties without any 
sexual experience apart from 
“mild petting.” 


I think there are two problems 
for a disabled person at this 
stage: if a girl is attracted by a 
disabled man, he may grab the 
relationship, hold it vice-like, 
and stifle it, frightening the girl 
off. Alternatively, she may feel 
unable to get involved because 
of the hurt she may cause should 
the relationship not work out. 
Both situations deny the dis- 
abled person the right to experi- 
ence the realities of life,. thus 


lem. As independent contrac- 
tors, they are under no obliga- 
tion to treat any patient, and 
their whole method of payment 
works against handicapped 
people. 

They are paid by the “item” or 
job, not for their time. Disabled 
people tend to take up more 
time in the surgery and may 
need time-consuming home 
visits which require expensive 
portable equipment. 

Furthermore, a dentist often 
has his surgery in the high street 
to attract custom, but on the first 
floor where rents are lower. He 
is unlikely to have facilities like 
wide doors or adapted toilets. 
And, as Valerie Lang discovered, 
he often lacks the experience 
and therefore the confidence to 
work with disabled people. 


Where it works 


Mrs Brenda Fox, The District 
Dental Officer in Hillingdon, 
holds a complete list of general 
dental practitioners. She claims 
to be able to fix up any handicap- 
ped person with appropriate 
treatment within days of receiv- 
ing a phone call. 

She assesses a problem from 
the medical, social and mobility 
points of view; she can usually 
provide transport through a net- 
work of voluntary drivers; and 
she passes on all information to 
the appropriate community den- 
tal officer or general dental prac- 


hindering emotional growth and 
development. 

In addition, I had doubts about 
my sexual prowess and my 
ability to satisfy a partner — 
though I did not attribute any. 
difficulties to my disability. I 
think the emotional qualities ofa 
strengthening relationship may 
help overcome these problems. 
But if the relationship is purely 
for sexual relief, an inferiority 
complex may be compounded. 

I began to come to terms with 
my disability. I realised the 
world was not quite the oyster I 


‘believed it to be! However, I still » 


thought that my future wife, if L 
were to marry, would be able- 
bodied. 

My parents grew concerned as 


to how I might feel if my brother. . 


got married and I was still left 
“on the shelf”. 

Then I became friendly with a 
disabled girl, an ex-girlfriend of 


my best mate. We began to com- ° 


municate and see each other. We 
lived 100 miles apart. 


She is now my wife. It was: 
with her that I first experienced - 


sexual intercourse and a 
strengthening relationship. ~~ ' 

Together, with trust and 
understanding, we overcame my 
initial difficulties. Tactile insensi- 
tivity is infuriating and marring 
to. sexual enjoyment, 
practice overcomes | some. 
clumsiness. By experimentation, 
satisfying — though not always . 
athletic or innovatory — posi- 
tions for making love are found. . 
Mutal climaxing is infrequent, 
but.timing and manual dexterity 
enable each to enjoy a pleasur- 
able and regular sexual life. 

Before my marriage I ques-\, 
tioned what I was doing, as did — 
others. 


titioner. She even arranges home 
visits. “I supply equipment for 
general ptactitioners to  bor- 
row.’ 

“My experience with general. 
practitioners is that they are very 
helpful and see it as their con- 
tribution. I can rely on an in- 
creasing number. We try to in- 
volve them in what is going on — 
all 90 — and they respond. It” 
could be the same in more 
authorities if they got them- 
selves organised.” 

She arranges regular study . 
days where professionals, in- 
cluding hospital staff, can sort 
out the difficult problems which 
are only now coming to light. 

The weakness in her network 
is specialist help. She has prob-. 
lems obtaining help locally, and 
the consultants at London 
teaching hospitals are all but 
inaccessible. 

“We need a whole new system 
for caring for handicapped 
adults,” she says. 

Liaison is also a strong point in 
the Camberwell area of South 
London, where an impressive 
service exists for children and’ 
for mentally handicapped adults 
who attend day centres. 4 

Dr Stanley Gelbier is head: of 


_ the Department of Community 
Dental Health at King’s College « 


Dental School and responsible | 
for services in Camberwell, 

Lewisham and Southwark. |. 
He admits that not much has © 


but.” 


Many people wonder about 
the wisdom of two disabled 
people marrying: are they not 
compounding their problems? — 

Of course they may have more’ 
of an understanding of each — 
other’s difficulties. On the other 
hand, if one is less disabled than” 
the other, there = 
exasperation at an increasingly 
restricted _lifestyle. Similar. 
problems may arise in “mixed” 
marriages where one partner is” 
able-bodied, the other disabled. 

Removing the need to achieve — 
a.sexual outlet often. allows 
other relationships to develop— 
and, ironically, it has been 
known for later relationships to ~ 
also develop sexually. One must 
then act according to one’s be- 
liefs and moral values, which are 
as applicable to the disabled as to 
anyone else. 

I have explained some of the 
difficulties and experiences en- 
countered in my own personal 
and sexual relationships. I have 
not provided any magical 
answers — there aren’t any! . 

A friend once said, “It’s not the 
things that you’ve done that you 


regret; its things that you 
haven't.” ogy: 
Misplaced sympathy and 


inappropriate shielding from the 
often painful ‘results. of 
relationships prevent a disabled 
person from growing emotion- 
ally. That denies him or her the 
human right to experennes the 
realities of the world. 


This is an edited et of a 
paper given at a conference 
organised by Sexual and Per- 


sonal Relationships of the Dis- 
abled (SPOD) in July, 1979. 


Continued on page 11 


yet been done for physically © 
handicapped adults. The first 
step, he believes, is to run sur- 
veys to estabiish needs and then ~ 
armed with recommendations | 
one can bring pressure to bear 
on the local Health Authority. 

The British Society of Dentis- 
try for the Handicapped, based at | 
Guy’s Hospital, was founded in | 
1976 to encourage the provision | 
of services. As a professional — 
organisation with 230 members — 
from each section — hospitals, 
community and general practi- — 
tioners — it has great potential for _ 
pooling knowledge. Indeed, a ~ 
register has just been started 
among members. 

The Handicapped Persons Re- — 
search Unit in Newcastle-upon — 
Tyne is also conducting a survey 
about the research going on into 
dental problems. 


Hopes dashed™ 


But surveys do not oceania 
produce results. There were 
great hopes in 1982 when Nor- 
man Fowler, then Social Services 
Secretary, endorsed the findings 
of the Dental Strategy Review _ 
Group. Yet, out of 66 recom- 
mendations, only two have paeer. 1 


ts oat AEA NE dds ring? 


implemented — both cuts.)5 | 


The British Dental Association. : 
is still hoping. 

Information, training - aad 
Is 


. liaison are all very well. But can 
they make up for a lack of statu- 
ih vig bgt 


Kaleidoscope, the international 
arts magazine which features 
work by disabled writers and 
artists, will include in its summer 
issue two poems by an almost 
unknown British poet. 

- Yolande Bourcier, 29, lives at 
The Society's Princess Marina 
Centre in Buckinghamshire. She 
has been writing poetry for ten 
years except for a three-year 
period when she was writing a 
play. “I couldn't do the two 
+ ea simultaneously”, she says. 
pevyriting is very different 


be "The play has already received 

ofessional acknowledgement, 
i she hopes to see it produced 
Jater this year. “It is not about 
disability directly”, she says, but 
further than that. she will not 
be drawn. With Yolande’s per- 
mission, the two poems are 
reprinted here. 


‘Joystick steering 


Joystick steering has been avail- 
able on standard cars for at least 
six years. For the severely physi- 
cally disabled with little reliable 
‘limb movement, it could be the 
al to independent driving. But 

e complicated technology and 
Jow demand make the price 
almost prohibitive. 

_ The photograph shows an 
dapted Ford Escort. A gear box 
las been incorporated into the 
xisting steering column, and 
‘Steering is controlled by a short 
joystick”. This is mounted on a 
control box on the door, set 
close enough to the driver so 
Rat she needs to move her arm 
only six inches. 
In this case the joystick works 
from left to right, but it could 
work backwards and forwards if 
necessary. The effect is of nor- 
‘mal steering — it even centres 
itself automatically after turning 
a corner. 
_ Also on the door is the main 
switch box which contains three 
switches. 

To help the driver change 
gear, a gear selector has been in- 
stalled on the left of the driver’s 
‘seat connected to the gear shift 
by a rod. 

Behind that lever is another, 
the parking brake. Pulled back it 
applies the brakes; pushed for- 
ward it releases them. There is 
no release button. 
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She was— 


Kaleidoscope —a world 


Destructive, a clinging vine, 


Blocking senses, memory, knowledge. 


Apart from us, not quite all there, 


A world of phantoms, frightening, 


A new poet: Totally 
Yolande Bourcier pee eeasle 
She was 
The Secluded Community living in another world. 
They bicker, strange 
Chatter endlessly, 


radios blaring, these 
toys, adult children, 
Complaining that 
they have nothing to do 
nowhere to go; 
other than 


. This, grim, sedentary, black hole ofa place; 


hemmed i in; on all sides hearing, This 
perhaps believing, thoughtful, 
reasons why considerate, 
they should not leave Changed, 
This bleak sanctuary from — 
life. Girl. 


Key 1Handbrake 2Gearstick 3 Armrest 
5 Gearbox 6Mainswitchbox 7Controlbox 8Joystick 


In this case no modification 
was needed to the foot controls, 
but three levers have been 
mounted near the gear shift 
lever to control head lamps, 
trafficator and windscreen 
washers. There is also an arm 
rest. 

All electronic equipment is by 
Malden Electronics and the gear 
box is manufactured by Roberts 


Ofhappenings, commonplace, unreal, 
Incidents, made larger still 
disasters of the common sort 
occuring every waking hour. 
Firebel!s ringing, houses burning, 
People’s faces — disappearing. 
Blurred her speech, her hair she tugged at, 


As “Sorry, sorry”, you heard her cry; 


Shackled, so utterly changed, 


and Armstrong. 

The cost of installing the steer- 
ing, gear and electronics was 
about £6,550. Other modifica- 
tions would add to the bill, so it 
is recommended that one should 
only adapt a new car. 

The result is a car as safe to 
drive as one with a conventional 
steering wheel — but beyond the 
reach of most consumers. To get 


4 Headlamps, trafficator, windscreen washers 


one they will have to rely on the 
new mobility schemes plus 
financial help from voluntary 
organisations. 

John Byworth 


Further information from John 
Hibbert, Fenny & Johnson 
(Components) Ltd, Alperton 
Lane, Wembley, Middx HAO LJ]. 
Tel: 01-998 4458. 


ed 


A Way of Life for the 
Handicapped — New 
Developments in Resi- 
dential and Community 
Care 


Norman Tutt 
The Residential Care Associa- 


OHB. 1983. Price £6 including 
postage and packing.) 


This interesting and clearly writ- 
ten book sets out to demonstrate 
that “medical, psychological and 
technological knowledge and 
skill are now making possible a 
quality of life for disabled people 
that has never been realised be- 
ore.” 
_ Drawing on practical experi- 
nce from four continents, it 
ustrates both the changes in 
ttitude and the new residential 
ons Ta! are 5 aeageaty, being 


dited by Glenys Jones and — 


ion, 357 Strand, London WC2R + 


opened up. 


After a brief and lucid discus- - 


sion of the issues underlying 
policy and practice in this area, 
the next chapter describes Bar- 
nardo’s services for mentally 
handicapped children and their 
families, including the Chorley 
Family Support project and pro- 
fessional fostering scheme. 

One chapter describes the 
work on independence training 


being carried out at Pengwern 


Hall, while another discusses the 
movement. from _ residential 
homes to group homes for. men- 
tally handicapped adults in 
Sweden. 

Canada’s “ComSery Plan”, a 
nationwide service develop- 
ment: plan, is the subject of the 
next chapter, with examples of 
the kinds of programmes that 
have developed in several com- 
munities. The book then turns to 
Western Australia, and to some 
of the problems of providing so- 
cial work to physically handicap- 
ped people in isolated areas. 

Selwyn Goldsmith’s chapter, 


. “Housing for the physically 
Handicapped — ‘Alternatives to 
Residential Care”, not only gives 
a historical perspective to the 


‘discussion, with brief considera- 


tions of Housing Associations, 
Sheltered Housing as in Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden, and the 
Crossroads Care Attendent 
Scheme, but also includes five 
Case Studies of individual dis- 
abled people who have estab- 
lished rewarding lives for them- 
selves in the community. 
Another chapter is a collec- 
tion of short articles written by 
residents and staff of 48. Bound- 
ary Road, Camden’s innovatory 
independent living centre for 
physically handicapped people. 
The articles give a range of views 
of this type of development. 
Following chapters deal with 
the evolution of the Boston Self- 
Help Centre and the develop- 
ment of the Hong Kong Federa- 
tion of Handicapped Youth. 
Since representatives from 
each of the schemes have writ- 
ten the pieces, a lack of self- 


criticism is noticeable through- 
out. Indeed, some may find the 
self-congratulatory tone rather 
irritating in places. 

The book is, however, im- 
mensely readable and should 
give even those new to the sub- 
ject a fairly clear idea of how 
some of these schemes are 
actually supposed to work. 

Sue Kendall 


Behaviour Problems in 
Handicapped Children: 


The Beech Tree House 


Approach 


by Malcolm C Jones 
(London: Souvenir Press, 1983) 


This is the latest book in the Hu- 
man Horizon series and it cer- 
tainly lives up to the reputation 
which that series has established 
for itself during the last few 
years. 

The book does what it says: it 
describes the approach taken at 
Beech Tree House. 

Readers familiar with that unit 


will know that it deals with some 
of the most severely disturbed 
mentally handicapped children 
in the United Kingdom. The unit 
is at present unique and, clearly, 
the main reason for Malcolm 
Jones writing this book has been 
to. describe the way in which 
Beech Tree is organised and run 
so that other practitioners can 
benefit from its existence in a 
concrete way. 

The book describes the estab- 
lishment of the unit, its physical 
layout in terms of architecture 
and equipment, the way in 
which the staff and parent 
groups function, the principles 
on which the approach is based, 
and some of the results in terms 
of changes in behaviour pro- 
duced by the approach. c 

It illustrates the crucial inter- 
linking of methods of staff re- 
cruitment and _ management, 
especially in relation to decision 
making, and the successful out- 
come of the very difficult in- 
terventions undertaken within 
the unit. 

It also justifies the creation of 
special environments for this 
special group of children as a set- 
ting in which they can be led 
back, in a clear organised 
fashion, to a more homelike pat- 
tern of living. The humanity and 
humour of the staff emerged 
clearly in every facet of the 
approach. 

This book will be of considér- - 
able value to practitioners, both 
in giving a wealth of practical 
suggestions and in justifying a 
positive approach to children 
with severe behavioural prob- 
lems. It should also be read by 
service planners in both social 
services and health settings as an 
illustration of how to plan for the 
needs of children, young people 
and adults showing severe be- 
havioural difficulties. 

Christopher Kiernan 
University of London Institute of 
Education 


Footwear and Footcare 
for Adults 


by Janet Hughes, MCPS 
(Available from Disabled Liv- 
ing Foundation (Sales) Ltd, 
Book House, 45 East Hill, 
Wandsworth, London SW18 
2QZ, £5.25 incl. p&p) 


A book on a topic which affects 
us all — the condition of our feet. 

Aimed at rehabilitation and 
care staff, it describes in a very 
clear and well illustrated format 
the anatomy and movement of 
the foot, how medical condi- 
tions such as arthritis and 
diabetes can damage the foot, 
the types of treatment which can 
be of help, and the range of spe- 
cially designed footwear and 
adaptions available. 

One of the best features of the 
book is its emphasis on preven- 
tion. Many of the problems of 
pain and acquired deformity can 
be avoided by early treatment, a 
careful choice of appropriate 
footwear, and correct position- 
ing of the feet at rest. 

Some useful suggestions for 
people who have additional dis- 
abilities are made in the sections 
on footwear adaptions and prac- 
tical problems. These include 
how to adapt shoes to make — 
them easier to put on, how to 
prevent falls, and how to keep 
legs and feet warm. 

There is a brief description of 
the personnel involved in foot- 
care. A list of organisations pro- 
viding information, a list of 
manufacturers of special foot- 
wear, a book list and a glossary of . 
footcare terms complete this im 
teresting and easy to use book. 

Janet Ciddor 
VAC Occupational Therapist 
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Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 


I have just returned from a most 
enjoyable holiday in Australia 
where I was pleased to meet 
friends and colleagues in The 
Spastics Societies in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

We had some valuable discus- 
sions and I feel that many of the 
topics raised will be of interest 
to readers of Spastics News. 
These two problems were raised 
by members of staff. 


Independent living: 
let’s talk frankly 


“There is a lot of talk nowa- 
days about adults with cere- 
bral palsy moving into the 
community and we wonder 
how many of them really 
understand what this in- 
volves. Many have led very 
sheltered lives with no real 
responsibilities, and parents 
are not keen for their 
severely disabled sons and 
daughters to lose the security 
of living in a residential 
home. Should we be dis- 
cussing _ possibilities with 
parents or with the disabled 
residents themselves?” 

This can indeed be a tricky situa- 
tion, but my view is that men and 
women with cerebral palsy have 
a right to be treated as adults and 
that matters affecting their fu- 
tures must be discussed directly 
with them. 

There are, of course, some dis- 
abled people whose intellectual 
and emotional handicaps will 
make this impracticable but, in 
my experience, more cerebral 
palsied men and women are able 
to make sensible decisions about 
their own lives than we give 
them credit for. Many parents 
are, however, understandably 
<oncermed and a frank discus- 
sion with everyone involved is 
often helpful. 

It is, nonetheless, very impor- 
tant to help those adults with 
cerebral palsy who have led shel- 
tered lives to understand about 
the implications and responsi- 
bilities of living independently, 
and a skilled assessment of abili- 
ties, and disabilities, is essential. 


There is nothing like a real-life 
experience of surviving on one’s 
own or in a small group to prove 
whether or not you can manage 
or whether you really want to! 

The Spastics Society has for 
several years offered practical 
living experience, with personal 
and domestic help as required, 
in the specially adapted flatlets at 
Broadstones Hostel, Birming- 
ham. The majority of the people 
who have had a period of train- 
ing at Broadstones have said how 
helpful the whole experience 
was to them in deciding about 
their future life-style. 

Perhaps more - preparatory 
work could be done in the resi- 
dential units themselves, too, so 
that a move into the community 
is seen as a positive experience, 
with moral support in the early 
days provided by staff who have 
known the resident. I am sure 
that this link would also reduce 
some of the very understandable 
anxieties of parents about the 
future. 

Broadstones Hostel, Broadstone 
Road, Birmingham B26 2BW. 
Tel: 021-783 6532. 


Nellie is not 
always best 


“We have a rather high turn- 
over of young staff in our 
residential homes for adults 
with cerebral palsy and it 
concerns us that we do not 
have time to show these 
young people how to care for 
our severely handicapped 
residents properly. It must be 
very trying for residents who 
have communication dif- 
ficulties to have so many in- 
experienced people working 
with them, especially when 
they can’t explain what they 
want or how best to provide 
the help. Are there any prac- 
tical training courses avail- 
able?” 3 

I know that many people are 
aware of just how vulnerable 
some children and adults with 
cerebral palsy are, and it is in- 
deed most important to provide 
training and supervision for new 


Nigel Tuckett 


staff, young and old. 

In-service training is very 
valuable and many voluntary 
organisations and local author- 


ities have | comprehensive 
schemes, with training officers 
whose roles include time for 
teaching, training and supervi- 
sion of new and existing staff. 
“Working alongside Nellie” is 
not always the best way to learn 
a new job! 

Castle Priory College runs a 
full time training course leading 
to the Certificate in Residential 
Care of Handicapped People and 
this is very practically orien- 
tated. 

Part-time and day 
courses are also available at 
many technical colleges and staff 
should be encouraged to attend 
a variety of short courses and dis- 
cussion groups and to share 
ideas. Specific short courses on, 
for instance, lifting techniques 
and the use of equipment are 
also available. 

Have you ever thought of in- 
viting adults with cerebral palsy 
who can communicate easily to 
give talks to new staff? Many 
cerebral palsied people have a 
great deal of experience and 
sound common sense to offer, 
and in addition they are often 
able to explain the special needs 
of those with communication 
problems. Discussion groups 
with residents and staff can be 
most profitable provided every- 
one goes along with an open 
mind. 


If you have any particular | 


problems with regard to this 
type of staff training I suggest 
that you should contact the Prin- 
cipal or Senior Tutor at Castle 
Priory College, either of whom 
will, 1 am sure, be glad to advise 
you. 

For the Castle Priory ae: 
see What's On. 


A series of information 
sheets for disabled students 
sare available from The National 
Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents. They inglude: financial 
support; obtaining personal care 
while at college; services avail- 
able for blind and partially sight- 
ed students; how to apply for 
higher education. Each sheet 
costs 50 pence and can be 
obtained from The National 
Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents, 40 Brunswick Square, 
London WCIN 1AZ. Tel: 01-278 
3459. Please include an A4 SAE. 
Short Term Care is a survey just 
published by Contact a Family. It 


. TREZISE 
COTTAGE 


Purpose-designed for all- 
year-round holidays for 
families with a wheelchair. 


Send SAE for details to: Mrs. 
~ Russell, Trezise, St. Martin, 
Helston, Cornwall TR12 6EF. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


covers 64 respite care schemes 
for handicapped children in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales and 
aims to give families with dis- 
abled children information 
about respite options open to 
them. £1.50 from Contact A 
Family, 16 Strutton Ground, 
London SW1P 2HP. 


Public accountability and 
regulation of charities is a 
booklet written by The Society’s 
former director, Tim Yeo MP, 
and published by The Spastics 
Society. It argues the case for 
better regulation of Britain’s 
charities. Available free from 
Helen Gray, The Librarian, The 
Spastics Society, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London W1N 4EQ. Tel: 01- 
636 5020. Send an A4 SAE. 

A special aids insurance 
scheme for disabled people is 
now available from Sun Alliance 
Insurance Group. The scheme 
provides insurance cover for 
communication aids, micro- 
computers, typewriters, etc in- 
cluding portable equipment. It 
covers against Firt, Theft and 
Accidental Damage, including 
transit anywhere in the U.K. and 


also provides replacement costs 
for damaged items. The average 
premium is likely to be between 
£20 and £25. For more informa- 
tion contact Sun Alliance Insur- 
ance Group, Rickford House, 12 
Rickford Hill, Aylesbury, Bucks, 
HP20 2RZ. Tel: 0296 24688. 
Caedmon Spoken Word Cas- 
settes are now available by mail 
order with reduced prices on 
800 titles. Normally costing 
£6.99, the cassettes can now be 
obtained for £5.25, including 
post and packing. For full cata- 
logue and details of special offers 
send 30 pence in stamps to DB. 
Promotions, 86 Long Lane, Lon- 
don ECIA 9ET. 

Getting There with National is 
the title of a new video film pro- 
duced by the National Bus Com- 
pany which looks at the com- 
pany’s efforts to make travelling 
easier for disabled passengers. 
The 25-minute video spotlights 
several ideas being used by NBC 
either experimentally or on a 
permanent basis. It is available 
for free hire either through 
NBC’s local companies or direct 
from the Public Affairs Depart- 
ment, National Bus Company, 
172. Buckingham Palace Road, 
London SW 1W 9TN. Tel: 01-730 
3453. 


| Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon, OX10 0 


. Conferences and Entertainment 


| in aid of Stars Organisation for Spastics. Each race can be sponsore¢ 


release | 


| 4066.. 


What's On 


Courses at Castle Priory College 


Traumatic Handicap in Children looks at the major concerr 
associated with traumatic injury — medical, educational, social 
emotional — and the implications for child, family and service pro vi 
sion. 27 February-1 March. Tuition £36, residence £52.50. 
Working with Gypsies and other Travellers is a briefing weeker 
for health, social work and educational,staff concerned with pro 
ing services to travelling families who have children with spe 
needs. 9-11 March. Tuition £36, residence £35. 
Personal Values and Moral Dilemmas considers current si 
tions facing handicapped people, their families and staff working wil 
them. 16-18 March. Tuition £36, residence £35. : 
Developing the School as a Resource Centre. Placing childre 
with special needs in a variety of learning situations will o 
teachers new challenges. How they can look to special education 
units for support and what services are to developed will be outlinec 
in this course. 19-22 March. Tuition £44, residence £52.50. 

For more information about any of these courses write to C 


Tel: 0491 37551. 


A greyhound race meeting at White City on 15 March will be hel 


for £1,000 and will then be named after the sponsor. 
A sponsored aerobatics display will be held on 24 and 25 March 


White Waltham, Maidenhead. Anyone who would like to go up on: 
stunt flight to raise money for The Society should obtain a spo: 

sorship form from Alysia Hunt, County Organiser for Berkshire, 5 The 
Acre, Victoria Street, Windsor, Berkshire SL4 1ER. All participants 
| must have sponsorship of at least £60, £30 of which must be paid q 


the day. There is a &5 administration fee for entry. 

NCVO (National Council for Voluntary Organisations) is hold 
ing its 1984 convention at Keele University from 5-7 April. The co 

vention will consider the part played. by voluntary organisations ir 


| four different areas: the family and community care; work; race; cities 


towns and villages. Cost will be £55 per person. Write to Joan Patt 
son at NCVO, 26 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3HU. Tel: 01-63¢ 


Provision in the Community for Disabled People is a confe 
ence organized by RADAR to be held at Keele University on 6-8 Apri 
Registration forms can be obtained from Mike Plumb, Developmen 
Officer, St George’s House, Otley Road, Harrogate, North Yorkshir 
HG2 OAA. Tel: 0423 523480. Forms to, be returned no later then $ 
March. 
Living and Learning — Technology and Disability is a day cours: 
to be held on 7 April at Promenade Hospital, Merseyside. The cours« 
will cover a broad range of technical aids and techniques for physica 
ly and multiply disabled people, and there will be the opportunity t 
try out equipment. Roger Jefcoate is course director. Fees for the d: 
are &7 for professionals. £6 for disabled people, volunteers and stu. 
dents, and £5 for ACTIVE members. For a registration form write t 
Mrs P. Jackson, Promenade Hospital, Leicester Street, Southport 
Merseyside, PR9O OHY. 

Alternatives for daily living for people with a severe disabili 
is an international seminar organized by The International Cerebr 
Palsy Society and sponsored by Bureau for Action in Favour of Dis 
abled People. The seminar will take place in Sidney Sussex College 


| Cambridge, from 9-13 April. Participation will be limited to 100 anc 


total cost including all meals and accommodation will be £140. Fo 
an application form contact Anita Loring, ICPS, 5a Netheni Gar. 
dens, London NW3 5RN. Tel: 01-794 9761. 

Horticultural Therapy is holding a practical study day on 11 Apri 
about tools and equipment. The study day is designed for staff in. 


| volved in gardening with disabled people. Cost for the day is £20 anc 
| includes lunch. Contact Horticultural Therapy Training Centre, War. 


wickshire College of Agriculture, Moreton Morrell, Warwickshire 
CV35 OBL. Tel: 0926 651288. 

The National Council for Special Education is holding its 1984 
conference on 24-27 April at Nene College, Moulton Park, North: 
ampton. For an application form write to the conference secretary 
Mrs M. Major, at Nene College. 


ABS Swift is a new kind of tele- | 
phone which could help those 


unable to use conventional tele- 
phones. It is operated by a single 
button and has no dial or receiv- 
er. The phone can store up to 
220 telephone numbers which 
can be called by turning a wheel 
and then pressing the button. 
Cost is £149. Details from ABS 
Ambassador House, Airspeed 
Road, Christchurch, Dorset. Tel: 
04252 77844. 

SEQUAL (Special Equipment 
and Aids for Living) is the new 
name for the national charity 
known for over a decade as PUA 
(Possum Users Association). 
SEQUAL is run by disabled peo- 
ple for disabled people and its 
main aim is to assist severely 
physically handicapped people 
with the purchase of special 
electronic/electric equipment. 
Contact Hilary Finch, SEQUAL, 
27 Thames House, 140 Battersea 
Park Road, London. Tel: 01-622 
3738. 


CLASSIFIED 


VESSA VITESSE ELECTRIC WHEEL - 
CHAIR for sale. Has had recent overhaul 
and is in excellent condition. £300 o.n.o. 
Contact Mrs Jeggo, Jacques Hall Spastic 
Gentre, Bradfield, Manningtree, ae 
Tel: 025-587 311. 


J.V.C. PORTABLE STEREO SYSTEM fo 
sale. £175. P. Compo model. Includes 4 


- wave. band stereo radio cassette, play 


with Dolby system, detachable speaker: 

and 20 Watts per channel. Purchased 
November. Contact Miss K. Goodman. 
Tel: 01-808 3414. ; 


ALI REZA NEMATI is a 16-year-old Ira: 
nian boy who wants an English pen- 
friend. He is hoping to come.to England 
soon and wants to hear about the school 
system here. Write to Ali at 281 Plate, 

Gandomiha Lane, Babataher ee 
Hammadan, Iran. 


PENFRIEND WANTED for a nice 
Durham County Spastics Society, Miss B. 
Burnell, aged 36. Miss Burnell woul Oe 
to write to.a disabled person in the} 

east, whose interests include Z 
phy. Write to 64 Elmfield Place, Newton 
Aycliffe, Co. Durham. 


se 
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Children from the 2nd and 3rd forms of Thomas Delarue School 
‘give a thumbs down to this page. Would you like to see it go— 


_or stay—or change? Let us know. 


_ I never read it. 


Q And what are you in- 


Young Outlook is not that 


x 


11 


Sexual relationships London WC1H 9HjJ, or from The 
and disability Spastics Society bookshop. 
Continued from page 8 The Directory for the Dis- 


Information 


There are several organisations 
and many books offering dis- 
abled people help* with sexual 
and personal problems. 

SPOD (Sexual and Personal 
Relationships of the Dis- 
abled) provides information 
and resource lists on disability 
and sexuality. It also advises indi- 
viduals by correspondence and 
can put them in touch with local 
counsellors. In addition, SPOD 
arranges educational and train- 
ing courses on sex and disability. 
The SPOD council of 18 is well 
represented by cp people. Con- 
tact SPOD, 286 Camden Road, 
London N7 OBJ. Tel: 01-607 
8851/2. 

The Outsiders Club provides 
an opportunity for lonely peo- 
ple, especially those who are dis- 
abled, to socialise and pursue 
mutual interests. The club has 
hundreds of members all over 
the country. Membership is £5; 
&2 for those who are unem- 


ployed or retired. The club also | 


publishes a booklet called Prac- 
tical Suggestions which offers 
information on a whole range of 
sexual, social and personal prob- 
lems. Contact Box 4ZB, London 
WIA 4ZB. Tel: 01-741 3332. 

Sex for young people with 


abled compiled by Ann Parn- 
brough and Derek Kinrade, in- 
cludes a chapter on sex and per- 
sonal relationships. It also lists 
advisory organisations, suppliers 
of aids and relevant books and 
information. Published —_ by 
Woodhead-Faulkner, it is avail- 
able from good _ bookshops, 
(£6.95 paperback, £10.50 hard- 
back) or from libraries. 

The Sex Directory is another 
book from the same authors. 
Available this spring, it gives 
comprehensive information on 
local and national advisory and 
treatment centres. (£8.95 
paperback, £12.95 hardback). 


e e y ‘J 
Sell a painting! 

Last year, Trusthouse Forte com- 
missioned its annual company 
Christmas card from Pat Bowry, 
a resident of The Society’s Prin- 
cess Marina Centre. Following 
the success of this, the company 
wants to purchase another paint- 
ing by a cp person for the 1984 
card. An artist’s fee of £250 will 
be paid. 

The theme should be winter 
or Christmas. Paintings should 
not be abstract. They should not 
show Trusthouse Forte hotels or 
public houses, nor be predomi- 
nantly of the interior of a home. 

Art work of any size canybe 
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A The games and puzzles are all 
right, but... 

Q But what? 

A We could get those in any 


Q So what could Young Out- 
look be about? 

AI don't really know. The com- 
petitions are quite a good idea, 
but that’s all. 


from the views of young people 
who are not disabled. 

Q They must be different 
about disability. 

A Yes, but we know about that. 


and includes how to cope with 
the special problems posed by 
these two disabilities. Price 
£1.25 plus 27p postage and 
packing, from ASBAH, Tavistock 


be sent by 31 July to Anita 
Maunsell, Head of Information 
and Publicity, The Spastics 
Society, 12 Park Crescent, 


“magazine. It’s not about what I’m © London WIN 4EQ. 


interested in. 


Q You feel that the idea of 


We don’t have to read about it. 


House North, Tavistock Square, 
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Threshold Travel 
— offers the disabled 


traveller 5 different 


types of holiday to over 


— 
BB, 


; eS Pen, 
rm 
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The simple fact is, no other tour 
operator offers as comprehensive a 


_ programme or gives the same care 


jon 


and attention to detail that the 
physically handicapped holiday- 
~ maker needs and deserves. 


__. Resorts and hotels have to pass 
"tough tests before finding their way 


into our brochure. Conditions are 


_ laid down, enquiries are made and 
qualified people who, themselves 


confined to wheelchairs, 


- stringently inspect everything from 
ramp gradients and door widths'to 
beach access and resort suitability. , 
- brochure, simply fill in the coupon 


Add to this over 50 years’ 
experience in making travel 


I5countries @ 


50 destinations in 


Somme, 


arrangements, then booking with 
Threshold to places like Malta, 
Israel, Tunisia and the U.S.A. to 
name just a few, should hold no 
fears. 


' We offer individual, group, self- 


catering and motoring holidays, 
also superb coach tours, all for the 


physically handicapped travelling 


with family or friends. Holidays at 


home or abroad, as diverse as a stay 


at a pleasant holiday camp or a 
flight on supersonic Concorde, start 
from as little as £76 per person. 
To get a copy of our 1984 colour 


The Trustwo 
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The luxurious Series III Vitesse 
continues a fine tradition of Vessa power 
chairs noted for indoor/outdoor 
versatility, fingertip control and the 
ability to surmount the sort of kerbs 
you're likely to encounter. 


The Vessa Vitesse Ill... gives you the 
means to travel with the positive 
assurance of reliability...and support. 
Our quality control sets the standard to 
which others merely aspire. Nationwide 
service support is provided by our 
Distributor network... with factory 
trained service engineers on call... justin 
case. And we even give a free first 
service check after running-in. 


-For further information on the Vitesse, 
or the Vitesse Recliner with its luxury 


rthy Vessa Vitesse 


Vessa Limited FREEPOST, 
Alton, Hants. GU34 2PY. 
Tel. Alton (0420) 83294. 


o* 


Please send me my FREE 
Colour Brochure and 
details of your local | 


distributor. 
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‘sleeper-seat’, please phone us, or send 
the coupon. 


Vessa... providing independence 
through mobility. é 


t 
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Wrendal House, 2 Whitworth Street West, Manchester M1 5WX -Tel: 061 236 9763: 
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The Society supports the Oglesby 
Report—as far as it goes 


me Oglesby Report, which 
proposes sweeping changes in 
the administration of claims for 
Attendance and Mobility Allow- 
ance, has attracted a good deal of 
criticism over the last month. 
This has forced Tony Newton, 
MP, Minister for the Disabled, to 
extend the deadline for com- 
ments to the end of February. 

Replying to a written par- 
liamentary question from Sir 
Hugh Rossi, MP, Tony Newton 
reaffirmed that no decisions had 
been, or would be, taken on the 
proposals until all comments 
had been considered. 

The Spastics Society was one 
ofthe “representative” organisa- 


tions who were asked to 
comment on the report in 
December. 


While it welcomes any effort 
to streamline the payment of 
benefits, The Society thinks the 
recommendations could have 
gone a lot further. 

For example, “one multi- 
purpose claim form for ail 
benefits appropriate for people 
with disabilities would alleviate 
confusion about entithements 
and automatically reduce the 
workload — and therefore the 
costs — of administration in DHSS 
local and regional offices.” 

A multi-purpose medical 
assessment should also be intro- 
duced. All the details about a 
claimant’s circumstances should 
be included on the form. 

Contrary to the view of the 
British Medical Association, The 
Society believes that more re- 
liance should be placed on GPs 
to make assessments since they 
are more likely to know the 
patient’s circumstances than a 


DHSS assessor. 

Where DHSS medical staff are 
used, The Society has learnt from 
experience that their training 
has not always equipped them to 
deal with claims. “The rate of 
success of appeals to a higher 
level bears this out.” 

The Society welcomes the 
proposal for an appeals tribunal. 
Instead of a “nursing officer” on 
the tribunal it would like to seea 
medical specialist who knows 
the patient. 

Two proposals which were in- 
tended to save money caused an 
outcry last month. First, if the 
condition of a person on a lower 
rate of Attendance Allowance 
deteriorates making him eligible 
for a higher rate, he should have 
the benefit backdated to his ap- 
plication for a review, not, as at 
present, to the point where his 
condition deteriorated. 

Second, the DHSS should stop 
paying Mobility Allowance once 
a claimant has accumulated 
£1,000 of unused benefit in the 
hospitalbank. , 

On the first point, The Society 
sees no reason for criticism. 
“There is already a bar to back 
dating payments for fresh claims, 
and there are avenues for back 
dating payments where there is 
good cause.” 

On the second, The Society 
believes that if benefits are accu- 
mulating it is because there is no 
opportunity for people to spend 
the money. 

“Rather than cutting off 
benefits at £1,000, the govern- 
ment should be devising ways of 
increasing opportunities for 
expenditure, e.g. holidays for 
long stay patients.” 


‘Supreme Swimmer 


Mary Warrington, 52, of Leek, 
Staffordshire, learned to swim in 
1969. Since then she has won 60 
medals. Most recently, she has 
completed the Amateur Swim- 
ming - Association Supreme 
Award for Distance Swimming. 

Mary, who is a member of the 
handicapped section of the 
Stoke-On-Trent Athletic Club 
Swimming Section, has cerebral 
palsy and swims breast stroke us- 
ing only her arms. 

To win the ASA Supreme 
Award she had to’ swim 
1,000,000 yards in under 5 
y@ars. She completed the dis- 
tance in 4 years and 16 weeks, 
fitting about 5 swimming ses- 
sions a week round her job as a 
domestic assistant at Horton 
‘Lodge School, a special school 
near Leek. 

“I wanted a challenge, but I 
never thought Id finish the 
ward,” said Mary. 

The endurance test over, she 


still practices with the swim- 
ming section for national swim- 
ming competitions. 

“It seems funny now that I 
don’t have to count the lengths,” 
she said. 


That rings a bell! 


Readers of Spastics News 
reacted quickly to the challenge 
of the brass bell on last month’s 
front page. First with the answer 
— within a day of publication — 
were Sheila Rawstorne, adminis- 
trator of SOS, and Christopher 
Robinson, Senior Appeals De- 
velopment Officer. 

Apparently, in the early days 
of The Society, a bell was given 
to those box sites which had 
proved particularly successful at 
fund raising. Most of them would 
have been pubs, where the in- 
scription “TIME to help Spastics” 
made perfect sense! _ 


The Mouse 
and 
the Macintosh 


by Peter Deakin 


When Apple Computer laun- 
ched its Lisa machine last year, it 
added a new component to the 
system which it christened 
Mouse. This piece of technology 
was potentially beneficial to 
handicapped users. But with a 
system price of approximately 
£8,000 for Lisa it was obviously 
beyond the resources of most 
people. 

Further development has now 
enabled Apple to announce 
Macintosh which will be avail- 
able in April. It will incorporate 


all the important features of Lisa © 


at an estimated retail price of 
£1,700. 

At this price the benefits of 
Apple 32 technology make 
Macintosh a possible machine 
for any handicapped person 
considering buying a computer 
system. It should certainly be 
looked at before buying any 
alternative. 

Apple’s family of 32-bit 
machines have a common fea- 
ture: they treat the monitor 


screen as a desk-top and use © 


icons or symbols to represent 
functions. 

The Mouse, a small square de- 
vice which you .move around 
your desk, controls a pointer on 
the screen. You need only push 


one button on the Mouse to acti- - 


vate the function which the 
pointer is covering. 


This system is intuitive and en- _ 


ables people with little or no 
computer experience to use a 
very comprehensive computer 
operatings sytem without the 


need for manuals. Like so many | 


real advances it is much more 
difficult to describe than to do. 
The other significant advance 
in the new system is that all soft- 
ware written for it will use the 
same screen layouts and operat- 
ing methods. Having learned one 
package, it will be very easy to go 


_ on to another. 


For anyone who owns an 
Apple II computer, an interface 
card and Mouse will be available 
later this year. 


For further information, con- 
tact the Neath Hill Professional 
Workshop, which is The 
Society's own Computer Tech- 
nology Centre, 1 _ Fletchers 
Mews, Neath Hill, Milton 
Keynes MK14 OHW. Tel: 0908 
660364. 
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Peter Pearse using the special typewriter which enabled him to write 


the poem. Peter, 13, lives in Hendon, N. London. 


Watch out for “Write It” 


A poem by a pupil at Thomas 


Delarue School will be used as — 


part of the Post Office’s national 
letter-writing campaign, “Write 
It”, which began this month and 
runs on through April. 


The campaign, which is de- 


signed to increase the number of 
letters written and posted, in- 
volves the Stars Organisation for 
Spastics in several promotional 
schemes from which it stands to 
benefit by at least £6,000. 


From 14 February, 2 million ~ 


specially-designed ist class 
“Write It” stampbooks will be on 
sale at post offices throughout 
the country. For each stamp- 
book bought, 5 pence will be 
donated to SOS. In addition, the 
stampbooks will carry a charity 
wallet offer, inviting consumers 
to send two 16 pence stamps for 
a wallet. Each wallet will include 


a leaflet about SOS in which — 


Peter Pearse’s poem will appear 
as well as a _ request 
donations. 

This stampbook promotion 
has been underwritten by the 
Post Office to guarantee SOS a 
minimum £6,000. 

Another aspect of the promo- 
tion is the “Write It” exhibition 
train. The train left London’s Eus- 
ton Station on 6 February after a 
send-off from Peter Pearse and 
SOS celebrities Roy Hudd, Derek 
Nimmo, The Countess of Arran, 
Doris Hare, Elspet Gray and 
Margery Manners. 


sufficient floor area. 
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Oi 
Unit 31, Pensnett Trading Estate, 
Kingswinford, West Midlands 


Tel: Kingswinford (0384) 294715 


It then began a 3-week nation- 
al tour during which a line-up of 
stars including rugby players 
Gordon Brown, Andy Irvine and 
John Rutherford (from SOS Scot- 
land), will make appearances at 
the 13 main stations of the tour. 


On 12 February the train wz 


back in London for a photo call 
' attended by Pete Murray, Frz 
ie Howard, Roy Kinnear and resi- 
dents from Good Neighbours 


House. 


write, 


I knew they thought —“He isn’t — 

bright”. _ 
Butall the time I prayed one day — 
I'd have a voice and have my say. — 


The schedule for the second 
half of the tour is: 15 February — 
Birmingham; 16 February — Nor- 

. wich; 17 February — Brighton; 20 
* February — Southampton; 21 
February — Plymouth; 22 Febru- 
_ary — Bristol; 23 February — Car- 
-, diff; 24 February — return to Lon- 
don. Celebrities will be at th 
train mid-morning, and mid 
afternoon on each of these days. 


-Peter’s Poem: AL 3 4 
for . Icouldn’t speak, I couldn’t 


They’ye made machines, now I 


can talk, 


tell stories and thank Mum for 


walks, 


tell Dad that I enjoyed his joke, 
explain things to so many folk. _ 
I'd like to say my thanks to you 

for making all my prayers come 


true. 


goods and passenger lifts. Supplied complete with its 
own, self-supporting lift shaft it does not require the 
support of an outside wall It can easily be positioned in 
any suitable space in the building, providedthereis | 


Senator Lifts have already been installed in Homes, _ 
Nursing Institutions, Old People’s Homes, Hospitals, a Pye 
Hotels, Day Centres and offices throughout the country. | 
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